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Editorial Policy 


SOCIAL science shows at the moment two related trends: first, a concern with 
immediate community problems and an effort to collaborate with those responsible 
for them; and secondly, a tendency to employ in such work teams of workers 
drawn from different academic disciplines. The recent war gave urgency and 
opportunity for work on large scale problems, and also gave experience in handling 
the complicated interpersonal and inter-group tensions which new undertakings 
by specialists within an institution invariably involve. In various countries efforts 
are being made to continue social science development in these directions by the 
formation of social research institutions whose aims, programmes and staff are 
adapted to purposes of this kind. Among these institutions are the two groups 
who will jointly share editorial responsibility for this journal. 


The practical application of social science in collaborative response to community 
needs, and the use of teams of workers for this purpose, has led inevitably to the 
need for theoretical clarification of the points of view and methodological 
approaches of different types of social scientist, and the increasing interest of social 
scientists generally in problems of conceptualisation largely arises from this 


situation. It is a main purpose of the new journal to encourage and facilitate 
development of this kind. 


The journal itself will be organised as an experimental social institution providing 
an opportunity for such integration through the collaboration of Editorial 
Advisory Boards whose members have agreed to assume active participant roles 
in developing the journal. 


The contents of Human Relations will deal with work done in any country, 
and will maintain a balance between reports of research on community problems 
and contributions to theory, methodology and conceptual progress. In this way, 
it is hoped to relate social theory to social practice and to encourage the emergence 
of unified concepts applicable throughout the whole field of social science. More 











specifically the journal will include studies of intra-personal, inter-personal and 
inter-group relations; and it is hoped each year to pattern the contents so as to 
achieve in practice a reasonable balance between: 


(a) reports on original research data; 

(6) the formulation and discussion of new concepts arising from practical 
needs or field work; 

(c) studies of emerging social forms and institutions; 

(d) appreciations of current legislative or administrative problems from 
the social science point of view; 

(e) reviews of special fields of work, with annotated bibliographies to 
facilitate international exchange of knowledge; 

(f) descriptions of new techniques in social science; 

(g) reviews of books; 


(h) notes on current research. 


This first issue records elsewhere the heavy loss to science by the sudden death 
of Professor Kurt Lewin—a member of the American Editorial Committee— 
whose creative and integrative interests and powers have been so fertile in 
developing both practice and theory. It is a matter of the deepest regret to his 
co-editors that his death should have occurred at a time when the value and 
effects of his work were becoming increasingly clear in many fields.of social science. 











FRONTIERS IN 
GROUP DYNAMICS 


Concept, Method and Reality in Social 
Science ; Social Equilibria and Social Change 


by KURT LEWIN 





One of the byproducts of World War II of which society is hardly aware is the 
new stage of development which the social sciences have reached. This develop- 
ment indeed may prove to be as revolutionary at the atom bomb. Applying 
cultural anthropology to modern rather than “ primitive” cultures, experimen- 
tation with groups inside and outside the laboratory, the measurement of socio- 
psychological aspects of large social bodies, the combination of economic, cultural, 
and psychological fact-finding, all of these developments started before the war. 
But, by providing unprecedented facilities and by demanding realistic and workable 
solutions to scientific problems, the war has accelerated greatly the change of 
social sciences to a new development level. 


The scientific aspects of this development center around three objectives: 
(1) Integrating social sciences. 


(2) Moving from the description of social bodies to dynamic problems 
of changing group life. 


(3) Developing new instruments and techniques of social research. 


Theoretical progress has hardly kept pace with the development of techniques. 
It is, however, as true for the social as for the physical and biological sciences 
that without adequate conceptual development, science cannot proceed beyond 
a certain stage. It is an important step forward that the hostility to theorizing 
which dominated a number of social sciences ten years ago has all but vanished. 
It has been replaced by a relatively wide-spread recognition of the necessity. for 
developing better concepts and higher levels of theory. The theoretical develop- 
ment will have to proceed rather rapidly if social science is to reach that level of 
practical usefulness which society needs for winning the race against the destruc- 
tive capacities set free by man’s use of the natural sciences. 
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I should like to survey certain concepts and theories which have emerged mainly 
from experimental research. They concern: | 


(a) Quasi-stationary social equilibria and social changes. 
(6) Locomotion through social channels. 
(c) Social feedback processes and social management. 


The last two of these will be dealt with in a later article. A cursory introductory 
discussion of certain aspects of the present state of affairs in social science is 
included here for those readers who are interested in the general background of 
these concepts and in the problems from which they have sprung. 


A. CONCEPT, METHOD, AND REALITY IN SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


1. Developmental Stages of Sciences 


For planning and executing research 
a clear insight into the present stage 
of scientific development is needed. 
Research means taking the next step 
from the known into the jungle of the 
unknown. To choose scientifically sig- 
nificant objectives and procedures it 
does not suffice to be acquainted with 
the factual knowledge available at a 
given stage. It is also necessary to free 
oneself from the scientific prejudices 
typical of a given developmental stage. 

To gain sufficient distance from 
scientific details and to gain proper 
perspective for determining next steps 
the scientist may avail himself of the 
findings of ‘“‘ comparative theory of 
science.” This discipline deals with the 
developmental stages of sciences, with 
their differences and equalities, and can 
sometimes provide useful yardsticks or 
way-posts to the empirical scientist. 

The types of obstacles which have 
to be overcome when proceeding to a 
next scientific step are frequently quite 
different from what one may expect. 
Looking backwards it is often hard to 
understand how anyone could have 
been influenced by those arguments 


which have delayed scientific progress 
for considerable time. 

Ernst Cassirer, who has analyzed the 
developmental stages of the natural 
sciences, and who had a great gift of 
viewing logical problems as they appear 
to the person doing research, points 
out that scientific progress has fre- 
quently the form of a change in what 
is considered to be “real” or 
“ existing ” (7). 


2. The Problem of Existence in an 
Empirical Science 


Arguments about “ existence’ may 
seem metaphysical in nature and may 
therefore not be expected to be brought 
up in empirical sciences. Actually, © 
opinions about existence or non- 
existence are quite common in the 
empirical sciences and have greatly 
influenced scientific development in a 
positive and a negative way. Labeling 
something as “ non-existing” is equi- 
valent to declaring it “ out of bounds ” 
for the scientist. Attributing “ exist- 
ence” to an item automatically makes 
it a duty of the scientist te consider 
this item as an object of research; it 
includes the necessity of considering 











its properties as “* facts” which cannot 
be neglected in the total system of 
theories; finally, it implies that the 
terms with which one refers to the item 
are accepted as scientific “ concepts ” 
(rather than as ‘mere words”). 


Beliefs regarding “existence” in 
social science have changed in regard 
to the degree to which “ full reality ” 
is attributed to psychological and social 
phenomena, and in regard to the reality 
of their ‘* deeper,” dynamic properties. 

In the beginning of this century, for 
instance, the experimental psychology 
of “ will and emotion ” had to fight for 
recognition against a prevalent attitude 
which placed volition, emotion, and 
sentiments in the “ poetic realm” of 
beautiful words, a realm to which 
nothing corresponds which could be 
regarded as “ existing” in the sense of 
the scientist. Although every psy- 
chologist had to deal with these facts 
realistically in his private life, they were 
banned from the realm of “ facts” in 
the scientific sense. Emotions were 
declared to be something too “ fluid” 
and “ intangible” to be pinned down 
by scientific analysis or by experimental 
procedures. Such a methodological 
argument does not deny existence to 
the phenomenon but it has the same 
effect of keeping the topic outside the 
realm of empirical science. 

Like social taboos, a scientific taboo 
is kept up not so much by a rational 
argument as by a common attitude 
among scientists: any member of the 
scientific guild who does not strictly 
adhere to the taboo is looked upon as 
queer; he is suspected of not adhering 
to the scientific standards of critical 
thinking. 


3. The Reality of Social Phenomena 


Before the invention of the atom 
bomb the average physical scientist was 
hardly ready to concede to social 


phenomena the same degree of “reality” 
as to a physical object. Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki seem to have made many 
physical scientists ready to consider 
social facts as being perhaps of equal 
reality. This change of mind was 
hardly based on philosophical con- 
siderations. The bomb has driven home 
with dramatic intensity the degree to 
which social happenings are both the 
result of, and the conditions for the 
occurrenceof, physical events. Gradually, 
the period is coming to an end when 
the natdral scientist thinks of the social 
scientist as someone interested in 
dreams and words, rather than as an 
investigator of facts, which are not less 
real than physical facts, and which can 
be studied no less objectively. 

The social scientists themselves, of 
course, have had a stronger belief in 
the “ reality” of the entities they were 
studying. Still, this belief was frequently 
limited to the specific narrow section 
with which they happened to be familiar. 
The economist, for instance, finds it a 
bit difficult to concede to psychological, 
to anthropological, or to legal data that 


‘degree of reality which he gives to 


prices and other economic data. Some 
psychologists still view with suspicion 
the reality of those cultural facts with 
which the anthropologist is concerned. 
They tend to regard only individuals as 
real and they are not inclined to con- 
sider a “‘ group atmosphere ” as some- 
thing which is as real and measurable 
as, let us say, a physical field of gravity. 
Concepts like that of “ leadership ” 
retained a halo of mysticism even after 
it had been demonstrated that it is 
quite possible to measure, and not only 
to “judge,” leadership performance. 

The denial of existence of a group, or 
of certain aspects of group life, is based 
on arguments which grant existence only 
to units of certain size, or which concern 
methodologic-technical problems, or 
conceptual problems. 








4. Reality and Dynamic Wholes 
Cassirer (7) discusses how, periodi- 
cally throughout the history of physics, 
vivid discussions have occurred about 
the reality of the atom, the electron, or 
whatever else was considered at that 
time to be the smallest part of physical 
material. In the social sciences it has 
usually been not the part but the whole, 
whose existence has been doubted. 


Logically, there is no reason to 
distinguish between the reality of a 
molecule, an atom, or an ion, or more 
generally between the reality of a whole 
or its parts. There is no more magic 
behind the fact that groups have 
properties of their own, which are 
different from the properties of their 
subgroups or their individual members, 
than behind the fact that molecules have 
properties, which are different from the 
properties of the atoms or ions of which 
they are composed. 


In the social as in the physical field 
the structural properties of a dynamic 
whole are different from the structural 
properties of subparts. Both sets of 
properties have to be investigated. 
When one, and when the other, is 
important, depends upon the question 
to be answered. But there is no 
difference of reality between them. 

If this basic statement is accepted, 
the problem of existence of a group 
loses its metaphysical flavor. Instead 
we face a series of empirical problems. 
They are equivalent to the chemical 
question whether a given aggregaic 
is a mixture of different types of atoms, 
or whether these atoms have formed 
molecules of a certain type. The 
answer to such a question has to be 
given in chemistry, as in the social 
sciences, on the basis of an empirical 
probing into certain testable properties 
of the case in hand. 


For instance, it may be wrong to 
state that the blond women living in a 


town “ exist as a group,” in the sense 
of being a dynamic whole which is 
characterized by a close interdepen- 
dence of their members. They are 
merely a number of individuals who are 
“classified under one concept” 
according to the similarity of one of 
their properties. If, however, the blond 
members of a workshop are made an 
“artificial minority’ and are dis- 
criminated against by their colleagues 
they may well become a group with 
specific structural properties. 

Structural properties are charac- 
terized by relations between parts rather 
than by the parts or elements them- 
selves. Cassirer emphasizes that 
throughout the history of mathematics 
and physics problems of constancy of 
relations rather than of constancy of 
elements have gained importance and 
have gradually changed the picture of 
what is essential. The social sciences 
seem to show a very similar develop- 
ment. 


5. Reality and Methods. Recording and 
Experimentation 

If recognition of the existence of an 
entity depends upon this entity’s 
showing properties or constancies of 
its own, the judgment about what is 
real or unreal should be affected by 
changes in the possibility of demon- 
strating social properties 

The social sciences have considerably - 
improved techniques for reliably 
recording the structure of small or large 
groups and of registering the various 
aspects of group life. Sociometric tech- 
niques, group observation, interview 
techniques, and others are enabling us 
more and more to gather reliable data 
on the structural properties of groups, 
on the relations between groups or sub- 
groups, and on the relation between a 
group and the life of its individual - 
members. 











The taboo against believing in the 
existence of a social entity is probably 
most effectively broken by handling 
this entity experimentally. As long as 
the scientist merely describes a leader- 
ship form he is open to the criticism 
that the categories used reflect merely 
his “ subjective views” and do not 
correspond to the “ real’ properties of 
the phenomena under consideration. 
If the scientist experiments with leader- 
ship and varies its form, he relies on an 
“operational definition”? which links 
the concept of a leadership form to con- 
crete procedures of creating such a 
leadership form or to the procedures for 
testing its existence. The “ reality” of 
that to which the concept refers is 
established by “‘ doing something with ” 
rather than “ looking at,” and this reality 
is independent of certain “‘ subjective” 
elements of classification. The progress 
of physics from Archimedes to Einstein 
shows consecutive steps by which this 
“* practical” aspect of the experimental 
procedure has modified and sometimes 
revolutionized the scientific concepts 
regarding the physical world by 
changing the beliefs of the scientists 
about what is and is not real (7). 

To vary a social phenomenon experi- 
mentally the experimenter has to take 
hold of all essential factors even if he 
is not yet able to analyze them satis- 
factorily. A major omission or mis- 
judgment on this point makes the 
experiment fail. In social research the 
experimenter has to take into con- 
sideration such factors as the personality 
of individual members, the group 
structure, ideology and cultural values, 
and economic factors. Group experi- 
mentation is a form of social manage- 
ment. To be successful it, like social 
management, has to take into account 
all of the various factors that happen 
to be important for the case in hand. 
Experimentation with groups will there- 
fore lead to a natural integration of the 


social sciences, and it will force the 
social scientist to recognize as reality 
the totality of factors which determine 
group life. 


6. Social Reality and Concepts 


It seems that the social scientist has 
a better chance of accomplishing such 
a realistic integration than the social 
practitioner. For thousands of years 
kings, priests, politicians, educators, 
producers, fathers and mothers—in 
fact, all individuals, have been trying 
day by day to influence smaller or 
larger groups. One might assume that 
this would have led to accumulated 
wisdom of a well integrated nature. 
Unfortunately nothing is farther from 
the truth. We know that our average 
diplomat thinks in very one-sided 
terms, perhaps those of law, or 
economics, or military strategy. We 
know that the average manufacturer 
holds highly distorted views about what 
makes a work-team “tick.” We know 
that no one can answer today even such 
relatively simple questions as what 
determines the productivity of a com- 


‘mittee meeting. 


Several factors have come together 
to prevent practical experience from 
leading to clear insight (17). Certainly, 
the man of affairs is convinced of the 
reality of group life, but he is usually 
opposed to a conceptual analysis. He 
prefers to think in terms of “ irituition ” 
and “intangibles.” The able practi- 
tioner frequently insists that it is 
impossible to formulate simple, clear 
rules about how to reach a social 
objective. He insists that different 
actions have to be taken according to 
the various situations, that plans have 
to be highly flexible and sensitive to the 
changing scene. 

If one tries to transform these 
sentiments into scientific language, they 
amount to the following statements: 
(a) Social events depend on the social 








field as a whole, rather than on a few 
selected items. This is the basic insight 
behind the field theoretical method 
which has been successful in physics, 
which has steadily grown in psychology 
and, in my opinion, is bound to be 
equally fundamental for the study of 
social fields, simply because it expresses 
certain basis general characteristics of 
interdependence. (b) The denial of 
“* simple rules ” is partly identical with 
the following important principle of 
scientific analysis. Science tries to link 
certain observable (phenotypical) data 
with other observable data. It is crucial 
for all problems of interdependence, 
however, that—for reasons which we 
do not need to discuss here—it is, as a 
rule, impracticable to link one set of 
phenotypical data directly to other 
phenotypical data. Instead it is neces- 
sary to insert “ intervening variables ” 
(29). To use a more common language: 
the practitioner as well as the scientist 
views the observable data as mere 
“symptoms.” They are “ surface” 
indications of some “ deeper-lying ” 
facts. He has learned to “ read” the 
symptoms, like a physicist reads his 
instruments. The equations which 
express physical laws refer to such 
deeper-lying dynamic entities as 
pressure, energy, or temperature rather 
than to the directly observable symp- 
toms such as the movements of the 
pointer of an instrument (7). 

The dynamics of social events pro- 
vides no exception to this general 
characteristic of dynamics. If it were 
possible to link a directly observable 
group behavior, B, with another 
behavior, B',—B=F (B') where F 
means a simple function—then simple 
rules of procedure for the social prac- 
tioner would be possible. When the 
practitioner denies that such rules can 
be more than poor approximations he 
seems to imply that the function, F, is 
complicated. I am inclined to interpret 





his statement actually to mean that in 
group life, too, “‘ appearance ” should 
be distinguished from the “ underlying 
facts,” that similarity of appearance 
may go together with dissimilarity of 
the essential properties, and vice-versa, 
and that laws can be formulated only 
in regard to these underlying dynamic 
entities: k = F (n, m) where k, n, m 
refer not to behavioral symptoms but 
to intervening variables (13). 

For the social scientist this means 
that he should give up thinking about 
such items as group structure, group 
tension, or social forces as nothing more 
than a popular metaphor or analogy 
which should be eliminated from 
science as much as possible. While 
there is no need for social science to 
copy the specific concepts of the 
sciences, the social scientist should be 
clear that he, too, needs intervening 
variables, and that these dynamic facts 
rather than the symptoms and appear- 
ances, are the important points of 
reference alike for him and for the 
social practitioner. 


7. “Subjective” and ‘‘ Objective ” 
Elements in the Social Field. The 
Three Step Procedure 

One last point concerning concep- 
tualization and general methodology 
may be mentioned. To predict the 

course of a marriage, for instance, a 

psychologist might proceed in the 


following way. He might start by — 


analyzing the life space of the husband 
H. This analysis would involve the 
relevant physical and social facts in the 
husband’s surroundings, including the 
expectations and character of his wife 
W, all represented in the way the 
husband, H, perceives them. Let us 
assume that this analysis is sufficiently 
complete to permit the derivation of 
the xesultant forces on the husband 
(Fig. la). This would be equivalent to 
a prediction of what the husband 
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actually will do as his next step. The 
data about the life space of the husband 
might be sufficiently elaborate to de- 
termine the resultant force on the wife 
W, as he sees her (Fig. la). This 
resultant force, however, would not 
indicate what the wife will actually do 
but merely what the husband expects 
his wife to do. 

To derive the next conduct of the 
wife, her life space would have to be 
analyzed (Fig. 1b). Usually the wife 
will see the situation, including herself 
(W), and her husband, (H), somewhat 
differently than her husband. Let us 
assume she sees her husband located in 
an area corresponding to his own 
perception of himself; that she per- 
ceives her own position, however, as 
being in region e rather than d; and 
that the cognitive structure of the 
intermediate regions b and c are for 
her too, somewhat different from what 
they are for her husband. Corres- 
ponding to this difference between the 
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life spaces of the husband and wife, the 
resultant force on the wife (W) may 
point to the region f rather than to c. 
This means that the wife will actually - 
move forward f rather than toward c 
as her husband expected. 


The considerations thus far give the 
basis for predicting the next moves of 
husband and wife to the region b and f 
respectively (Fig. 2): analyzing the two 
psychological (“subjective”) fields 
gives the basis for predicting the actual 
(“ objective”) next step of behavior. 


But how do we proceed from here 
if we are to answer the social problem 
of the fate of the marriage? Neither 
husband nor wife had expected their 
partner to behave as he or she actually 
did. Obviously, the next step will 
depend largely on how each will react 
to this surprise, how each will interpret 
the conduct of the other, or, more 
generally speaking, how each will 
“* perceive ” the new situation. 











The husband who has expected his 
wife to move from d to c and now 
sees her moving in the opposite direc- 
tion, to f, may interpret this to mean 
that his wife has “ changed her mind.” 
In this case he may expect her next 
move to proceed in the same direction, 
namely toward g (Fig. 3a). Further- 
more, the behavior of his wife is likely 
to change for him the “ meaning ” of c, 
that is, the cognitive structure of the 
situation. The wife who sees her 
husband move to b rather than g may 
perceive this to be an excursion to an 
activity which would be completed in 
a certain time after which he would 
return to a (Fig. 3b). She therefore 
decides to join her husband in b (Fig. 
3b), whereas her husband, having a 
different perception of the situation 
(Fig. 3a), intends to move on to f, 
which he perceives as being closer to 
his wife. 

Obviously, husband and wife will 
soon be in trouble if they do not “ talk 
things over,” that is, if they do not 
communicate to each other the struc- 
ture of their life spaces with the object 
of equalizing them. 

This analysis of the history of a 
marriage has proceeded in a series of 
three steps: first, a separate analysis of 
the psychological situation of the 
husband and that of the wife, at time 1 
with the purpose of deriving the next 
behavior of each. Second, representing 
the resultant sociological (“* objective ’”) 
situation at time 2. Third, deriving with 
the help of the laws of perception the 
resultant psychological situation for 
husband and wife at time 2. This would 
give the basis for the next sequence of 
three steps, starting with the analysis 
of the psychological situation of the 
persons involved predict their actual 
next step. 

Such a procedure looks involved, 
particularly if we consider groups 
composed of many members. Is it 
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possible to eliminate the “ objective,” 
or the “subjective,” aspect of this 
analysis? Aciually, social science faces 
here two types of question; one con- 
cerning the size of units, the other 
concerning the role of p..ception in 
group life. It would te ,. “hibitive if 


the analysis of group ° ‘ways had 
to include analysis of a. Space of 
each individual memixr. 

Analysis of group life, can 


proceed rather far on the basis of 
relatively larger units. In the end, of 
course, the theory of small and large 
units has to be viewed in social science 
as well as in physical science, as one 
theoretical system. But this stage can 
be reached only after an attack on both 
the larger and the smaller units. 

Unfortunately, treating groups as 
units does not eliminate the dilemma 
between “ subjective ” and “* objective ” 
aspects of social fields. It seems to be 
impossible to predict group behavior 
without taking into account group 
goals, group standards, group values, 
and the way a group “sees” its own 
situation and that of other groups. 
Group conflicts would have quite 
different solutions if the various groups 
concerned did not perceive differently 
the situation existing at a given time. To 
predict or to understand the steps 
leading to war between two nations A 
and B it seems to be essential to refer 
to the group life space of A and to the 
different group life space of B. This . 
means that the analysis of group 
interaction has again to follow a three- 
step procedure, moving from the 
separate analysis of the life space of 
each group to the group conduct in the 
total social field and from there back 
again to the effect on the group life 
space. 

This procedure of analysis which 
swings from an analysis of “ percep- 
tion” to that of “action,” from the 
“* subjective ” to the “ objective,” and 














back again is not an arbitrary demand 
of scientific methodology, nor is it 
limited to the interaction between 
groups or between individuals. The 
procedure mirrors one of the basic 
properties of group life. Any kind of 
group action or individual action, 
even including that of the insane, is 
regulated by circular causal processes 
of the following type: individual per- 
ception or “ fact-finding”—for in- 
stance, an act of accounting—is linked 
with individual action or group action 
in such a way that the content of the 
perception or fact-finding depends upon 
the way in which the situation is 
changed by action. The result of the 
fact-finding in turn influences or 


steers action. 

Certain schools in psychology, socio- 
logy, and economics have had the 
tendency to eliminate the problems 
of perception. The analysis of all 
social sciences, however, will have 
to take into account both sections 
of this circular process. The follow- 
ing discussion of the mathematica! 
representation of social problems 
should not be misunderstood as 
trying to minimize the importance 
of cognitive processes in group 
life. It is rather based on the con- 
viction that topological and vector 
psychology has demonstrated the 
possibility of including them in such 2 
treatment. 


B. QUASI-STATIONARY EQUILIBRIA IN GROUP LIFE AND 
THE PROBLEM OF SOCIAL CHANGE. 


Periods of social change may differ 
quite markedly from periods of relative 
social stability. Still, the conditions of 
these two states of affairs should be 
analyzed together for two reasons: 
(a) Change and constancy are relative 
concepts; group life is never without 
change, merely differences in the 
amount and type of change exist ; (b) 
Any formula which states the conditions 
for change implies the conditions for 
no-change as limit, and the conditions 
of constancy can be analyzed only 
against a background of “ potential ” 
change. 


1. Constancy and Resistance to Change 

It is important to distinguish two 
questions which are generally not 
sufficiently separated; the one concerns 
actual change or lack of change, the 
other concerns resistance to change. A 
given group may show little change 
during a period of, let us say, two weeks. 
The group may be composed of friends 
on an island in the middle of their 
vacation, or a work-team in a factory. 


Let us assume that the conditions under 
which this group lives happen to stay 
constant during this period: no indi- 
vidual leaves or joins the group, no 
major friction occurs, the facilities for 
activities or work remain the same, etc. 


Under these circumstances the con- 
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stancy of group life, for instance, the 
unchanged level of production does not 
require any other “ explanation ” than 
the reference to the principle: the same 
conditions lead to the same effect. 
This principle is identical with the 
general idea of lawfulness of group life. 

The case would be different if the 
production level:of the work-team were 
maintained in spite of the fact that a 
member of the work-team took sick 
or that inferior or superior material 
was provided. If, in spite of such 
changes in the group life setting, 
production is kept at the same level, 
then can one speak of “ resistance ” to 
change of the rate of production. The 
mere constancy of group conduct does 
not prove stability in the sense of 
resistance to change, nor does much 








change pfove little resistance. Only by 
relating the actual degree of constancy 
to the strength of forces toward or away 
from -the present state of affairs can 
one speak of degrees of resistance or 
“ stability”’ of group life in a given 
respect. 

The practical task of social manage- 
ment, as well as the scientific task of 
understanding the dynamics of group 
life, require insight into the desire for 
and resistance to, specific change. To 
solve or even to formulate these 
questions adequately we need a system 
of analysis which permits the repre- 
sentation of social forces in a group 
setting. The following considerations 
are directed more toward the improve- 
ment of these: analytical tools than 
toward the analysis of a particular case. 


2. Social Fields and Phase Spaces 

A basic tool for the analysis of group 
life is the representation of the group 
and its setting as a “ social field.” This 
means that the social happening is 
viewed as occurring in, and being the 
result of, a totality of coexisting social 
entities, such as groups, subgroups, 
members, barriers, channels of com- 
munication, etc. One of the funda- 
mental characteristics of this field is 
the relative position of the entities, 
which are parts of the field. This 
relative position represents the structure 
of the group and its ecological setting. 
It expresses also the basic possibilities 
of locomotion within the field. 

What happens within such a field 
depends upon the distribution of forces 
throughout the field. A prediction 
presupposes the ability to determine 
for the various points of the field the 
strength and directions of the resultant 
forces. 

According to general field theory the 
solution of a problem of group life 
has always to be finally based on an 
analytical procedure of this type. Only 





by considering the groups in question 
in their actual setting, can we be sure 
that none of the essential possible 
conduct has been overlooked. 

Certain aspects of social problems, 
however, can be answered through a 
different analytical device called “* phase 
space.” The phase space is a system 
of coordinates, each corresponding to 
different amounts of intensities of one 
“* property.” The phase space does not 
intend to represent the layout of a field 
composed of groups, individuals and 
their ecological setting, but concentrates 
on one or a few factors. It represents 
by way of graphs or equations, the 
quantitative relation between these few 
properties, variables or aspects of the 
field, or of an event in it. 

For the discussion of the conditions 
of change we make use of such a phase 
space, realizing that one has finally to 
refer back to the actual social field. 


3. Social States as Quasi-Stationary 
Processes 

It is possible to represent the change 
in discrimination against Negroes in 
towns A and B by means of a curve 
in a diagram where the ordinate rep- 
resents degrees of discrimination and 
the abscissa time (Fig. 4). In this way 
the level of discrimination in the two 
towns can be represented (A is more 
discriminatory than B), the direction 
and rapidity of change (gradual de- 
crease in A between the time 2 and 3, 
sudden increase in B at time 3), the 
amount of fluctuation (in the period 
4—6, A shows relatively much, B 
relatively little fluctuation). 

By “ degree of discrimination” we 
are obviously not referring to the 
quality of a static object but to the 
quality of a process, namely the inter- 
action between two populations. Dis- 
crimination refers to a number of 
refusals and permissions, orderings and 
yieldings, which indicate open and 
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closed possibilities for various indi- 
viduals in their daily living. 

Similarly when speaking of the pro- 
duction level of a work-team one 
refers to the “ flow” of products. In 
both cases we are dealing with a process 
which, like a river, continuously 
changes its elements even if its velocity 
and direction remain the same. In 
other words, we refer to the charac- 
teristic of quasi-stationary processes. 
The importance of quasi-stationary 
equilibria for the psychological prob- 
lems of individual life has been 
emphasized by Koehler (10). 

In regard to quasi-stationary pro- 
cesses one has to distinguish two 
questions: (1) Why does the process 
under the present circumstances pro- 
ceed on this particular level (for 
instance, why does the water in this 
river move with this particular velocity)? 
and (2) What are the conditions for 
changing the present. circumstances? 


4. A General Analytic Treatment of 
Quasi-Stationary Social Equilibria 


Concerning the relation between the 


character of the process and the present 
conditions certain analytic statements 
of a rather general nature can be made. 

Frequently, analytic conceptual tools 
(intervening variables) must be 
developed to a relatively elaborate stage 
before they are ready to be linked to 
observable facts. In the beginning it 
seems to be easier to make empirical 
use of secondary derivations; only 
gradually is one able to design experi- 
ments to test the fundamentals more 
directly. The concept of “‘ force,” for 
instance, is more fundamental than the 
concept “resultant of forces.” It is, 
however, easier in psychology and 
sociology to coordinate an observable 
fact to a resultant of forces than to the 
components: certain aspects of be- 
havior can be directly related to the 
resultant force (14), whereas we are 
able at present to determine psycho- 
logical component forces only under 
special conditions (6). We have thought 
it advisable, therefore, to develop in 
some detail the conceptual analysis 
before discussing examples and specific 
testable theories. 
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(a) The Level of a Quasi-Stationary 
Process as a Quasi-Stationary 
Equilibrium 

In the case of discrimination, for 
instance, certain social forces drive 
toward more discrimination. The in- 
terest of certain sections of the white 
ee to keep certain jobs for 
hemselves is such a force; other forces 
correspond to ideals of the white and 
colored population about what is 

“* proper ”’ or “ not proper ” work, etc. 

Other forces act against greater dis- 

crimination: the colored population 

may show signs of rebellion against 
higher degrees of discrimination, the 
white may consider “too muc 
discrimination unfair, etc. If we indi- 
cate the forces toward greater dis- 
crimination in the community A by 
fa, and the forces toward less dis- 
crimination by fa, we may state that 
fa.g and fa,s are equal in strength and 
opposite in direction* 

(1) fas + fas= 0 

This equation does not determine the 
absolute strength of the forces. The 
strength of the opposing forces at the 





* The notation of forces follows on the whole 
the notation I have used for psychological 
problems (,,). fp, means a force acting on 
the person P in the direction toward g. fp,.g 
indicates a force on P in the direction away 
from g. rfpg is a restraining force against 
P’s moving toward g. f*p,g means a resultant 
force which has the direction toward g. The 
strength of the force fp, is indicated by 


| fg | - 

If not the individual P but a group Gr is 
viewed as the point of application of the force, 
a force toward g is indicated as fGr,g away 
from Yh as fGr,-g-. To refer to forces acting 
on di t groups A or group B, or on the 
same group in different positions A and B, 
ws will use the notation fGr,Ag and fGr,Bg, 

r the shorter notation fa,g ‘and fey. The 
ae should keep in mind, however, that if 
we say that a force fa.g exists at a position 
(or a level) A we mean that a force is acting 
on a group in the position A or that it would 
act on the group if the group were in that 
position. The concept of force field refers to 
such potential positions. 

A force toward g existing at a given time, 
n, at a place, A, may be notated as (fa,g). 





time | intownA may besmaller or greater 
than in town B |fa,| > | fae, | (Fig. 
4). The strength of the opposing forces 
may increase without a change of the 
level. For instance, before the level of 
discrimination decreased in A_ the 
opposing forces may have increased: 

| fas|*=| fae|*> | fas|*=| fae] ?. 
This would imply that group tension 
has increased. A similar increase of 
the opposing forces may have occurred 
in town B at the time 3 prior to the 
increase in discrimination: 

| fa,s| *=| fae] *> | fas|*=| fee] ?. 

Social changes may or may not be 
preceded by an increase in_ the 
opposing forces. Under some condi- 
tions, however, social changes can be 
achieved much ‘easier if the tension is 
previously decreased. This is im- 
portant for social management and for 
the theory of the after effect of changes. 

After the discrimination in the town 
A has decreased the tension may 
gradually decrease so that 

| fas] 5<| fas] *. 

In some cases, however, tension may 
increase: the decrease of discrimina- 
tion may lead to a still stronger pressure 
of the suppressed toward further 
advances and to an increased counter- 
pressure. After a change to a higher 
level of discrimination the opposing 
forces may decrease again or may 
remain permanently stronger. 

On the whole, then, we can say that 
a quasi-stationary social state corres- 
ponds to equally strong opposing 
forces but that no general statement 
concerning their absolute strength is 
possible. 


(b) Force Fields 

Quasi-stationary processes are not 
perfectly constant but show fluctuations 
around an average level L.. If we 
assume the fluctuation to be due to the 
variation in the strength of an additional 
force and the amount n of the change 
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of the level L to be a function of the 
strength of this force, we can state that 
a force field in the area of fluctuation 
around L exists which has the following 
characteristics: the opposing forces on 
all levels between L and (L+n) and 
between L and (L—n) are unequal 
with the stronger force pointing toward 
the level L. 
(2) | fr+m1] >| fr+m,—1] ; 
| fi. —m),L| > | fr—m,—-L| 

The meaning of this statement becomes 
clearer if we consider the resultant 
force f*_.x where f*_x = fis + frig. 
In case of a quasi-stationary process 
the resultant force on the level L equals 
zero (Fig. 5). 
(3) f*.x = 0 

The direction of the resultant forces 
at the “ neighboring levels ” (L-+-n) is 
toward level L, their strength increasing 
with the distance from L. In other 
words, the resultant forces in the 
neighborhood of L have the character 
of a “* positive central force field ” (14). 


(4) f*~ 4m. =F) 

The character of the function F deter- 
mines how far, ceteris paribus, the 
social process fluctuates in a specific 
case. 

Changes of the level of quasi- 
stationary processes will occur if and 
only if the numerical value of L changes 
for which the opposing forces are 
equal. If the resultant force field loses 
the structure of a central field, the 
social process loses its quasi-stationary 
character. 


(c) Force Field Within and Beyond the 
Neighborhood Range 

It is important to realize that a quasi- 
stationary process presupposes a cen- 
tral structure .of the force field only 
within a certain neighborhood area of 
L. The statement (4) does not need to 
hold for n above or below a certain 
1. A positive central force field is defined as 
a constellation of forces directed toward one 
region. In a phase space where one dimension 


is time, one may use this term for a constellation 
where all forces are directed toward one level. 





Me 





value. In other words, within a certain 
range stronger forces are necessary to 
change the level to a larger extent and 
a weakening of these forces will lead 
to a return of the process toward the 
previous level. If, however, the change 
has once gone beyond this range n to 
a level (L+m), the process might show 
the tendency to move on and not to 
return to the previous level. This seems 
to be typical for revolutions after they 
have once overcome the initial 
resistance. In regard to the force field, 
this means that beyond the “ neighbor- 
hood range” of L the resultant forces 
are directed away rather than toward 
L (Fig. 6). 


FIG.6 LIMITS. OF NEIGHBORHOOD RANGE, SHOWING OPPO — 
SITE GRADIENTS OUTSIDE NEIGHBORHOOD RANGE 





(d) The Effect of Various Gradients 


Before referring to empirical examples 
let us mention certain additional analy- 
tic conclusions. Statement (4) charac- 
terizes the structure of the neighboring 
force field but its gradient is not yet 
characterized. It might be more or 
less steep (Fig. Sa and b). The gradient 
can be different above and below L. 


(5) Given the same amount of change 
of the strength of the resultant force 
(f*L,x), the amount of change of the 
level of social process will be the 
smaller, the steeper the gradient. 

This holds for permanent changes of 
L as well as for periodical fluctuations 
We have thus far referred 
to the conduct of the group 
as a whole. If we consider 
individual differences within 
a group we may state: 





(6) Ceteris peribus, crn 
vidual diffgrences 
conduct in Troup wil will 
be smaller the steeper 
the gradient of the resul- 
tant force field in the 
neighborhood of the 
group level. 
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Situations of different 
degrees of permissiveness 
can be viewed as examples 
of different. steepnesses of 
the gradient affecting the 
individuals within a group. 
The greater range of acti- 
vities permitted by the 
democratic leader in the 








It is obvious that for most problems 
of management the width of the range 
in which the process has the character 
of a stationary equilibrium is of prime 
importance. This is‘ equally funda- 
mental for the prevention of major 
managerial catastrophes and for bring- 
ing about a desired permanent change. 
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experiment of Lippitt and 
White (22) was paralleled by greater 
differences of conduct among the indi- 
viduals in regard to such items as 
suggestions to leader, out-of-club-field 
conversation, and attention demands 
to companions. 


It would be important to relate 
quantitatively the ease of change of the 











group level as a whole to the individual 
differences within the group, although 


we do not expect to find this relation to 
be simple. 


C. EXAMPLES OF QUASI-STATIONARY EQUILIBRIUM IN 
DIFFERENT AREAS OF GROUP LIFE. 


The following examples are not 
intended to prove the correctness of a 
theory for the given case. They are 
intended mainly to illustrate principles 
and to prepare the way for the quan- 
titative measurement of social forces. 
In regard to the specific case they rep- 
resent hypotheses which have to be 
tested experimentally. 

In the absence of sufficient data on 
group experiments to illustrate the 
various analytical principles which 
should be discussed we have taken the 
liberty of using somewhat indis- 
criminately data concerning groups, 
populations that do not happen to be 
groups, and individuals. 


1. Level of Aggressiveness in Demo- 
cratic and Autocratic Atmospheres 
Lippitt (21) and Lippitt and White 


FIG. 7 


(23) have compared the amount of 
intermember aggression of the same 
groups of boys in democratic and auto- 
cratic atmospheres. Since the personal- 
ities and types of activities were kept 
constant, the change can be attributed 
to the different social climate or form 
of leadership. They found that the 
group average of intermember aggres- 
siveness in autocracy is either very 
high or very low; in democracy it is 
on a more medium level (Fig. 7). 


Let us assume that each of these 
levels of aggressiveness is a quasi- 
stationary equilibrium, and ask which 
forces tend to raise and which to lower 
the level. One factor is the type of 
activity: a wild game gives more chance 
for clashes than quiet work; a certain 
amount of fighting might be fun for 
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boys. Forces against intergroup 
aggression might be: friendship be- 
tween members; the presence of an 
adult leader; the dignified character 
of the setting. 

The actual conduct indicates that in 
the democratic atmosphere these con- 
flicting forces lead to an equilibrium 
(f*LD,.=0) for LD>=23. This implies 
a resultant force field of the chracter 
indicated in Fig. 7b. 

If we use the force field in the demo- 
cratic atmosphere as our base for 
comparison, the higher level of aggres- 
siveness in aggressive autocratic (AAGr) 
(LAA=40) could be explained by an 
increase in the strength of forces 
toward more aggression or by a 
diminishing of the forces toward less 
aggression. Actually both forces seem 
to have been altered in autocracy: the 
style of leadership and the irritation 
due to the restriction of the space of 
free movement increases the force 
toward aggressiveness 

(|faacrs | > | focrs| ); 

Lippitt found that the we-feeling which 
tends to decrease intermember aggres- 
sion is diminished in autocracy 

(| faacr,s| < | foGr,s| ® 

This would suffice to explain why the 
level of aggression increases in auto- 
cracy (LD<LA4A4). If there were no 
other changes involved, we could even 
derive a statement concerning the 
gradient of the force field in the demo- 
cratic situation: if the increase of the 
’ force fcr,gequals m and the decrease of 
the force fcr,s equals n, the strength of 
the resultant force at level 40 would be 
| £*4.P.1>| = m+n. 

How then can aggressiveness in 
apathetic autocracy (PA) be low 
(LPA=3)? Lippitt and White (23) 
found the we-feeling to be low in both 
types of autocracy; it is unlikely that 
the irritating effect of the frustrating 
autocratic leadership should not exist. 
We are inciined rather to assume that 





the autocratic leadership form implies 
an additional force (fcr,-) which corres- 
ponds to the higher degree of authori- 
tarian control and which in these 
situations has the direction against open 
aggression. 

As a rule we can assume that this 
force is rather strong and is con- 
siderably greater than m-+-n (fraGe,<= 
Pp > (m+n)). This autocratic control 
would keep open aggression very low 
in spite of the greater force toward 
aggressions. Only if this control were, 
out of one reason or other, sufficiently 
weakened so that | for,| < (m+n) 
would the increased tendency toward 
aggression come into the open. 

From this theory one could conclude: 
Although the resultant force on the 
level LPA of apathetic autocracy is of 
course again zero (f*_LPAx=O) the 
opposing components which make up 
the resultant forces are greater than in 
the case of democracy. The strength 
of this additional component is—com- 
pared with that in the democratic 
situation—ceteris paribus equal to the 
pressure of the autocratic control plus 
the force due to the difference in we- 
feeling (| f]| =p-+tn). In other words 
we would expect a high degree of inner 
tension existing in apathetic autocracy 
in spite of its appearance of quietness 
and order. This additional tension 
would correspond to opposing forces 
of the strength | f| =p-+n (Fig. 7d). 

Since an autocratic atmosphere is 
less permissive than the democratic 
atmosphere one may wonder how a 
high level of in-group aggression can 
occur in autocracy. The answer lies in 
the fact that the restrictive character of 
autocracy has two contradictory effects: 
(a) it leads to frustration of the group 
members and therefore to an increase 
of fp,g in the direction of more aggres- 
sion. (b) The control aspect of restric- 
tion is equivalent to a restraining force 
rfp, against in-group aggression. This 
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inner contradiction is inherent in every 
autocratic situation and is the basis of 
the higher tension ievel (Fig. 7d.). 

From the point of view of manage- 
ment autocratic leadership is confronted 
with the task of establishing a res- 
training force field (rfp) of such 
strength and gradient that the intensity 
of open in-group aggression does not 
rise above a certain level. As a first 
step toward this end, usually, the 
autocrat tries to strengthen his opera- 
tional means of control. Strengthening 
the police or other means of power 
corresponds to an increase in the 
“capacity” to control. If this is 
actually used for stronger suppression, 
a higher degree of conflict results. 
This means that a spiral has been set 
in motion which leads to increasingly 
more tension, stronger forces toward 
aggression and suppression. 

There are two ways by which auto- 
cratic leaders try to avoid this spiral: 


(1) Restrictive control creates less 
frustration or at least less open aggres- 
sion if the individual accepts “ blind 
obedience to the leader” as a value. 
Germany and Japan are examples of 
cultures where this attitude is relatively 
strong. Hitler systematically tried to 
decrease fp,g through an “education for 
discipline ” in this sense. (2) The second 
method of reducing fp,g is based on the 
fact that the tension resulting from a 
conflict is dynamically equivalent to a 
** need.” Need satisfaction, in this case 
open aggression, decreases fp,g at least 
for a certain time. To permit open 
aggression, but to channel it in a way 
which is not dangerous for the autocrat 
is an old technique of social manage- 
ment for autocratic leaders. Another 
conclusion from the general theory 
would be that, if the autocratic control 
in a case of apathetic autocracy were 
abandoned, a high degree of open 
aggression should occur as the result of 
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removal of fcr,:. Replacing the auto- 
cratic atmosphere with a democratic or 
laissez-faire atmosphere is equivalent to 
such a removal. Indeed Lippitt and 
White (20) observed marked “ boiling 
over” in the first meeting of transition 
from apathetic autocracy to laissez- 
faire or democracy (Fig. 8). It is in line 
with the theory that this boiling over 
went to a higher level in the case of 
transition to laissez-faire than to 
democracy since the general degree of 
control or self-control which counter- 
acts intermember aggression is stronger 
in democracy than in laissez-faire. 


This representation by way of a phase 
space takes into account only certain 
aspects of the actual processes in the 
social field. For instance, if authori- 
tarian control weakens to the point of 
permitting open intermember aggres- 
sion, this aggression is likely to weaken 
still further the level of control (unless 





the leader is “ reacting”’ to the situa- 
tion by a heightening of control). 
These circular causal processes have to 
be taken into account for prediction. 


2. An Atmosphere Affecting Individual 
Levels of Conduct 

Figure 9 represents the amount of 
dominating behavior of a me:nber of an 
aggressive autocratic group and a 
member of a democratic group. After 
an equality at the first meeting, the 
conduct of the individuals changed in 
line with the social atmosphere. The 
two members were changed from one 
group to the other after the ninth 
meeting. The fact that after transfer 
each member rapidly-displayed the level 
of conduct shown by the other member 
before change, indicates that the 
strength and the gradient of the resui- 
tant force field corresponding to the 
two atmospheres was approximately 
the same for both individuals. 
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3. Scapegoating and the Interdependence 
of Levels of Conduct 

Data regarding the amount of 
dominance given and received by 
individual members of an aggressive 
autocratic group (Fig. 10 a and b) can 
serve as an illustration for several 
general points concerning quasi- 
stationary processes. 


(a) Levels of Received Hostility as 
Equilibria 

It is appropriate to consider such a 
passive property as “ being attacked” 
as a quasi-stationary equilibrium. The 
amount of aggression received depends 
partly on the degree to which the 
individual provokes or invites aggres- 
sion and the way he fights or does not 
fight back. Other factors are the 
aggressiveness of the other members, 
the social atmosphere, etc. On the 
whole then, the constellation is the 
same as in the forces in other cases of 
equilibrium: the forces always depend 
on the characteristics of the group or 
the individual in question and on his 
relation to the surroundings. 


(b) Quitting and the Range of the 
Central Force Field 


Scapegoat B (Fig. 10b) 


hostility by means of a central force 
ficld with a definite range (see Fig. 6) 
beyond which the resultant forces are 
directed away from the level of equili- 
brium. Such a representation could 
not indicate, however, that the indi- 
vidual leaves the club since the co- 
ordinates of the phase space refer only 
to time and to the amount of received 
dominance. To-represent this fact one 
has either to refer to the force con- 
stellation in the actual social field or 
to introduce the degree of “‘ eagerness 
to belong to the club” as a third 
dimension of the phase space. 


(c) Interaction and Circular Causal 
Processes 


The scapegoats A and B who 
received much dominating behavior 
(Fig. 10b) themselves showed much 
dominating behavior (Fig. 10a). This 
indicates a close relation between being 
attacked and attacking. This relation 
has the character of a circular causal 
process: the attack of A against B 
increases B’s readiness to attack; the 
resultant attacks of B raise A’s readiness, 
etc. This would lead to a continuous 
heightening of the level of equilibrium 
for A, for B, and for the group as a 
whole. This holds, however, only 
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4. Production in a Factory 

The output of a factory as a whole 
or of a work-team frequently shows a 
relatively constant level of output 
through an extended period of time. 
It can be viewed as a quasi-stationary 
equilibrium. An analysis of the relevant 
forces is of prime importance for under- 
standing and planning changes. 


One of the forces keeping production 
down is the strain of hard or fast work. 
There is an upper ceiling for human 
activity. For many types of work the 
force away from the strain fp,—st 
increases faster the closer one comes to 
the upper limit. The force field has 
probably a gradient similar to an 
exponential curve (Fig. 11a). 


FIG. 11 GRADIENTS OF CERTAIN FORCES INFLUENCING LEVEL OF PRODUCTION 
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The common belief views 
the desire to make more 
money (fp,m) as the most 
important force toward 
higher production levels. To 
counter the gradient of the 
forces fP,—st, away from fast 
work, various incentive sys- 
tems are used which offer 
higher rates of pay above 
a certain standard (Fig. 
11b). 

Several reasons make it 
unlikely that the force 
toward greater output is 
actually proportional to the 
unit pay rate in the way 
indicated in Figure 11b. An 
increase in earning a certain 
amount means quite different 
things to different people. 
Some factories which moved 
from a northern state to 
the South ten years ago 
found it impossible for years 
to reach a level of produc- 
tion which was at all com- 
parable to that of northern 
workers. One of the reasons 
was the fact that for the 
rural southern girls the weekly pay was 
so much above previous living standards 
that they did not care to make more 
money even for a relatively small 
additional effort. 

The relation between the total 
amount of earnings and the strength 
and gradient of the force field differs 
with the sub-culture of the group. One 
fairly common pattern corresponds to 
Fig. llc. A sufficiently low level will 
lead to a very strong force fp,m toward 
more income; a sufficiently high level, 
to a small force toward still higher 
earnings. In some social groups the 
units on the scale correspond to ten 
dollars, in others to a hundred or a 
thousand dollars. The strength of a 
force fp,m corresponding to an incentive 
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will depend therefore upon the general 
“ living standards ” of the group. 

In team work one of the strongest 
forces is the desire to.remain not too . 
far above or below the rest of the group. 
This holds particularly between 
“* parallel workers ” or “ friends ” in an 
assembly line (27). An important force 
against increase of speed may be the 
fear that a temporary increase of speed 
would bring about pressure from the 
supervisor or foreman permanently to 
keep up the higher speed. 

Figure 12 presents data from experi- 
ments carried out by Bavelas. The 
output of the sewing factory as a whole, 
of the experimental population, and of 
a control population has a typical quasi- 
stationary character. After the intro- 
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opposing forces (Fig. 13c). 
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duction of pacing cards or group 
decision the experimental groups show 
a marked increase to a new level of 
equilibrium. We will not discuss here 
the details of the methods used. They 
seem to be based at least in part on 
procedures which reduce the forces 
which tend to keep production down 
rather than on procedures which add 
new forces toward higher levels. 


5. Two Basic Methods of Changing 
Levels of Conduct 
It is of great practical importance for 
any type of social management that 
production levels are quasi-stationary 
equilibria which can be changed either 
by adding forces in the desired direction 
or by diminishing opposing forces. 
(7) If a change from the level L’ (Fig. 
13a) to L* is brought about by 
increasing the forces toward L* 
(Fig. 13b) the secondary effects 
should be different from the case 
where the same change of level is 
brought about by diminishing the 
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be accompanied by a state 
of relatively high tension, in 
the second case by a state 
of relatively low tension. 
EXPERIMENTAL 
iia anal Since increase of tension 
above a certain degree goes 
parallel with greater fatigue, 
higher aggressiveness, higher 
emotionality, and lower con- 
structiveness it is clear that 
as a rule the second method 
will be preferable to the high 
pressure method. (For de- 
tails about the relation 
between productivity and 
tension see Barker, Dembo 
and Lewin (2).) 


Figure 14 offers a striking 
example of the production 
of a “nervous” worker 
which is in line with these considera- 
tions. Her average level was above the 
average of the group; she showed, 
however, extreme variations in speed 
and frequent absenteeism. The use of 
pacing cards led to an increase in 
production to an exceptionally high 
level. At the same time, the fluctuation 
diminished markedly. 


Since restlessness is a common 
symptom of tension we may assume 
the greater constancy and the lack of 
absenteeism to be an expression of the 
fact’ that the change of the level of 
production was accomplished through 
a change in the force field corres- 
ponding to the pattern 13c rather than 
13b. 
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6. Capacity, Learning Curves and Equi- 
libria 


(a) Ability, Difficulty and Change of 
Difficulty 


One factor which affects the level of 
many social events is “ ability.” Ability 
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FIG.13, QUASI- STATIONARY EQUILIBRIA BEFORE AND AFTER CHANG- 
ING LEVELS OF PRODUCTION, SHOWING TWO POSSIBLE 
STATES OF TENSION AT THE NEW LEVEL 
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is a popular term which 
refers to a multitude of very 
different facts such as the 
ability to speak French and 
the ability to take a beating. 
Nevertheless, in regard to 
changes the term ability 
seems to imply a reference 
to restraining rather than 
driving forces. Driving 
forces—corresponding, for 
instance, to ambition, goals 
needs or fears—are “forces 
toward ” (fp,s) something or 
“forces away from” some- 
thing (fps). They tend to 
bring about locomotion or 
changes (14). A “ restrain- 
ing force” is not in itself 
equivalent to a tendency to 
change; it merely opposes 
driving forces. (rfp, means 
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EFFECT OF GROUP DECISION ON SLOW 
WORKERS AFTER TRANSFER 
(Double Needle Machine) 





a restraining force opposite 
to a force fps; rfp is a 
restraining force opposing 
fp,-s). 

A change in ability is equivalent to a 
change in the “ difficulty of a task.” 
Indeed, for the representation as forces 
in a phase space, both are identical. 
Always we deal with a relation between 
an individual or group and a task. The 
term ability or the term difficulty is 
used according to whether one views 
the subject or the activity as the 
variable in this relation. 

Figure 15 shows the drop in work 
output after a worker is transferred— 
on the same sewing machine—to a 
different sewing job (5). Although for 
the two jobs the learning curve of 
newcomers and the production level of 
old hands are equal on the average 
indicating equal difficulty of the two 
jobs, transferred workers were found 
to do less well on the new job. For a 
transferred worker obviously, the new 
task is more difficult than the previous 
one. 
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Let us assume that the resultant force 
field (of the driving and restraining 
forces) before transfer corresponds to 
the central field represented in Fig. 16a. 
Introducing the new task is equivalent 
to introducing a stronger restraining 
force or indeed to adding a field of 
restraining forces against higher 
output. 


If the transfer to the new job were 
to leave the force field otherwise 
unchanged we could make the following 
conclusion (Fig. 16a and b): the 
strength of the added restraining force 
on the second (lower) level L? at the 
time b (rfja3)> equal the strength of the 
resultant driving force existing on the 
level L* at the time a before the change 
(| rfiag|> =| f*1%.2]*). This would 
mean that the lowering of the output 
would be accompanied by an increase 
in tension. 
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This is but another example for the 
theorem: that a change brought about 
by adding forces in its direction leads 
to an increase in tension. (In the 
previous case we had applied this 
theorem to a change upwards, this time 
to a change downwards). 


This conclusion, however, is not in. 


line with observations. Actually, the 
tension after transfer seemed lower, 
indicating that the change to the lower 
production level was accompanied by 
a decrease in the strength of the driving 
forces toward higher production (Fig. 
16c): 
[f*?s]° <| f*r%e| * 

There are indications that the trans- 
fer in these cases is indeed accompanied 
by a marked lowering of work moral in 
the sense of drive to higher production. 
If this interpretation is correct, learning 
after transfer should be slow, and indeed 
it is astonishingly slow. (Fig. 15). 
Although these workers are familiar 
with the machines, their speed improves 
so slowly that it is more profitable for 
the factory to hire new workers than 
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to change the job of experienced 
workers. 

Probably, several factors combine 
to decrease the force fi, after transfer: 
a worker in good standing who is proud 
of his achievement is thrown back into 
a state of low working status. This is 
likely to affect his moral and eagerness. 
The goal of working at a level ** above 
standard” has been a realistic pos- 
sibility before transfer; now it is “ too” 
high, it is out of reach. -The studies on 
level of aspiration (18) have shown that 
under these circumstances a person 
tends to “give up.” This would 
explain the decrease in fi2,. After 
group decision the learning curve rises, 
probably because the setting up of new 
goals brings about a resultant force 
toward higher levels without which 
learning may not take place (15). 


(b) Learning Curves as Base Line for 
Equilibria Considerations 
There are circumstances under which 
equilibria must be related to a base line 
defined in other than absolute values. 





Bavelas gave special training to a 
person in charge of training beginners 
in a factory (5). This led to a con- 
siderable steepening of the learning 
curves of the beginners (Fig. 17). 
After a few weeks when the specially 
trained trainer was withdrawn and 
replaced by the previously employed 
trainer, the learning curve promptly 
returned to the level it would have had 
without the training of the trainer. 
This and other cases make it probable 
that under certain circumstances a 
learning curve can be treated as the 
base line, that is, a line of “* equal level ” 
for determining of force fields. 

The inclusion of the learning curve 
as a possible base could be interpreted 
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as an expression of a general principle: 


(8) Social forces should be analyzed on 
the basis of the relation between 
social processes and the ability 
(capacity) of the group (or indi- 
vidual) concerned. 


If one accepts this general principle, 
the treatment of ‘ absolute ” standards 
of processes (height of production, of 
friendliness, etc.), as the frame of 
reference for analyzing the forces 
which determine quasi-stationary equi- 
libria is permissible only if the capacities 
of the groups concerned do not change 
during that period. 


1. The Combination of “ Subjective ” 
and “‘ Objective” Methods 

To determine the na- 
ture of the forces which 
are the main variables 
in a given case a great 
variety of procedures can be 
used. An analysis of both 
the cognitive (“‘ subjective ’”) 
and behavioral (“ objec- 
tive”) aspects of group life 
requires a combination of 
methods which lays open 
the subjective aspects and 
permits conclusions con- 
cerning conduct which can 
be checked. An example 
may illustrate the principle 
involved. 

The Division of Program 
Surveys of the United States 
Department of Agriculture 
during the war carried out 
for the Treasury Depart- 
ment periodic studies of 
motivation for buying and 
redeeming war bonds. Inter- 
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The force toward redemption most 
frequently encountered was found to 
be financial pressure resulting from an 
actual emergency like sickness. Forces 
against redemption were the need for 


security which is provided by a financial _ 


reserve, patriotism, or gaining a higher 
interest return if bonds are kept longer. 

To relate the “subjective” data 
about the nature of the forces to the 
curves representing equilibria, such 
“ objective” data as the “ capacity” 
of a population to redeem war bonds, 
has to be taken into account. Since 
this capacity depends upon the total 
amount of war bonds outstanding, it is 
appropriate according to theorem (8) 
to base considerations of forces on 
curves which represent levels of redemp- 
tion as percentages of this total. 

Pearl Harbor, the official entrance of 
the United States in the war, was 
accompanied by a marked decline in 
the level of redemption. From inter- 
views with the population it appears 


1945 1946. 


that this is due to an increase of a force 
against redemption (rather than a 
decrease of the forces for redemption), 
namely, a heightened patriotism. From 
this explanation one would expect that 
at the end of the war an opposite 
change would occur. Indeed, Fig. 18 
shows an increase of the level of 
redemption at that time; it can be 
understood in part as the result of the 
diminishéd patriotic motive. 


On the whole redemption during the 
periods from April, 1943, to September, 
1944, from October, 1944, to July, 1945, 
and from August, 1945, to April, 1946, 
seem to represent three levels of a quasi- 
stationary process, each period showing 
typical periodic fluctuations. The 
change from the first to the second level 
coincides with the establishing of an 
easier redemption policy by the 
Treasury Department corresponding to 
a decrease of the restraining forces 
against redemption. 











D. THE CREATION OF PERMANENT CHANGES. 


1. Change of Force Fields 


In discussing the means of bringing 
about a desired state of affairs one 
should not think in terms of the “ goal 
to be reached” but rather in terms of 
a change “from the present level to 
the desired one.” The discussion thus 
far implies that a planned change con- 
sists of transplanting the force field 
corresponding to an equilibrium at 
the beginning level L' by a force field 
having its equilibrium at the desired 
level L*?. It should be emphasized that 
the total force field has to be changed 
at least in the area between L’ and L’. 


The techniques of changing a force 
field cannot be fully deduced from the 


representation in the phase space. To - 


change the level of velocity of a river 
its bed has to be narrowed down or 
widened rectified, cleared from rocks, 
etc. To decide how best to bring about 
such an actual change, it does not 
suffice to consider one property. The 
total circumstances have to be examined. 
For changing a social equilibrium, too, 
one has to consider the total social 
field: the groups and subgroups in- 
volved, their relations, their value 
systems, etc. The constellation of the 
social field as a whole has to be studied 
and so reorganized that social events 
flow differently. The analysis by way 
of phase space indicates more what 
type of effect has to be accomplished 
than how this can be achieved. 


2. Quasi-Stationary Processes and 
Social “ Habits ” 

Influencing a population to make a 
change such as substituting the con- 
sumption of dark bread for white 
bread means trying to break a well- 
established “custom” or “social 
habit.” Social habits usually are con- 
ceived of as obstacles to change. What 
does a social habit mean in terms of 


force fields and what does “ breaking 
of a habit ” mean? 


If one regards a social stationary 
process as determined by a quasi- 
stationary equilibrium one will expect 
any added force to change the level. 
We know that the resultant force on a 
present level L is zero (f*1,x.=0). 
Adding the force | fi»|>0 should 
move the level in the direction of n to 
a different level (L+/\). The amount 
of change A is determined by the 
equation 

(9). | fa+Ao1| = {frn| 

The idea of “* social habit’ seems to 
imply that in spite of the application of 
a force fi,n the level of the social 
process will change less than A 
because of some type of “inner 
resistance’ to change. To overcome 
this inner resistance an additional force 
seems to be required, a force sufficient 
to “ break the habit,” to “ unfreeze ” 
the custom. 


One.could try to deny the existence of 
such “ inner resistance to change” out 
of social habit.* Perhaps social habits 
merely refer to cases of such steep 
gradient that adding the force fi.» does 
not lead to a perceivable change. Such 
an interpretation hardly suffices. At 
best, it transforms the problem of 
habit into the question, why does the 
resultant force field show such a steep 
gradient in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of L. 


The social habit theory answers that 
the historic constancy creates an 
“additional force field’ which tends 
to keep up the present level in addition 
to whatever other forces are keeping 





*The concept “habit”? has played havoc 
with the progress of psychology for decades. 
Today it can be regarded as a popular term 
referring to a conglomeration. of various 
processes. It is to be exchanged for several 
more adequate concepts (15). 
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the social process at that level. Two 
statements are implied in such a theory; 
one asserting the existence of the 
‘additional force field,” the other 
regarding its historical origin. We are 
here interested mainly in the nature of 
the additional force field. 

Social life proceeding on a certain 
level leads frequently to the establish- 
ment of organizational institutions. 
They become equivalent to “ vested 
interests” in a certain social level. A 
second possible source of social habits 
is related to the value system, the ethos 
of a group. We shall discuss this in 
more detail. 


3. Individual Conduct and Group Stan- 
dards 

In discussing force fields we have 
viewed as “‘ point of application” of 
the force either an individual or a group 
as a whole. Let us now consider the 
relation between the individual and the 
level of social processes. 

An individual P may differ in his 
personal level of conduct (L?) from the 
level which represents group standards 
(LSt) by a certain amount n (| LS-— 


L?| =n). Such a difference is per-— 


mitted or encouraged in different 
cultures to different degrees. If the 
individual should try to diverge “ too 
much” from group standards he will 
find himself in increasing difficulties. 
He will be ridiculed, treated severely 
and finally ousted from the group. 
Most individuals, therefore, stay pretty 
close to the standard of the groups they 
belong to or wish to belong to. 

In other words: the group level is 
not merely a level of equilibrium 
resulting from whatever forces fi,g and 
fr, the circumstances provide. Fre- 
quently this level itself acquires value. 
It becomes a positive valence corres- 
ponding to a central force field with the 
force fp, keeping the individual in line 
with the standards of the group. 


4. Group Levels With and Without 
Social Value and the Resistance to 
Change 

Although the value character of a 
group level is rather common, it does 
not hold for all types of processes. For 
instance, few individuals know that the 
level of redemption of war bonds 
between April, 1943, and August, 1944, 
was about one per cent. The values 
which entered into the decisions to 
redeem did not include the value of 
keeping the rate of redemption neither 
above nor below that level. In this 
respect, the situation is quite different, 
for instance, from the situation of an 
individual who tries to keep up with 
a working team. 

Whatever the reason that a certain 
level acquires or does not acquire value, 
the difference is important for the 
problem of change. 

Let us assume that for two groups 
Gr and Gr' the resultant force field 
corresponds to Fig. 19b if we do not 
take into account the social value of L. 
In the case of Gr’, but not in the case of 
Gr, the level L should have social value 
for the members; it should correspond 
to the force field represented in Fig. 19a. 
Let us assume that a force f were 
applied on the individual to change his 
conduct towards g. In Gr! the amount 
of change will be determined by the 
gradient of the counter-force fir +2),s, 
in Gr by the combined counter-forces 
fir+n)g+fp,. (Fig. 19c). This means: 
(10) The greater the social value of a 

group standard the greater is the 
resistance of the individual group 
member to move away from this 
level. 

Many cases of “ social habit ” seem 
to refer to group standards with social 
value and resistance to change can 
frequently be explained through 
theorem (10). If this theory is correct 
certain derivations can be made in 
regard to the breaking of social habits. 
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5. Individual Procedures and Group 
Procedures of Changing Social 
Conduct 

If the resistance to change depends 
partly on the value of the group stan- 
dard for the individual, the resistance to 
change should be diminished if one 
uses a procedure which diminishes the 
strength of the value of the group 
standard or which changes the level 
that is perceived by the individual as 
having social value. 

This second point is one of the 
reasons for the effectiveness of “ group 
carried ” changes (26) which approach 
the individuals in face-to-face groups. 
Perhaps one might expect single indi- 
viduals to be more plyable than groups 
of like-minded individuals. However, 
experience in leadership training, in 
changing of food habits, work produc- 
tion, criminality, alcoholism, prejudices, 
all seem to indicate’ that it is usually 


b. FORCES ON THE GROUP 
STANDARD TOWARD A 
LOWER OR HIGHER 


c. FORCE FIELD 
RESULTING FROM 
SUMMATION OF 
a. AND b. 


easier to change individuals formed 
into a group than to change any one 
of them separately (19). As long as 
group values are unchanged the indi- 
vidual will resist changes more strongly 
the farther he is to depart from group 
standards. If the group standard itself 
is changed, the resistance which is due 
to the relation between individual and 
group standard is eliminated. 


6. Changing as Three Steps: Unfreezing, 
Moving, and Freezing of Group 
Standards 

A change toward a higher level of 
group performance is frequently short 
lived; after a “‘ shot in the arm,” group 
life soon returns to the previous level. 

This indicates that it does not suffice to 

define the objective of a planned change 

in group performance as the reaching 
of a different level. Permanency of the 
new level, or permanency for a desired 
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period, should be included in the 
objective. A successful change includes 
therefore three aspects: unfreezing (if 
necessary) the present level L’, moving 
to the new level L, and freezing group 
life on the new level. Since any level 
is determined by a force field, 
permanency implies that the new force 
field is made relatively secure against 
change. 


The “unfreezing” of the present 


level may involve quite different prob- 
lems in different cases. Allport (1) has 
described the “ catharsis ” which seems 
to be necessary before prejudices can 
be removed. To break open the shell 
of complacency and self-righteousness 
it is sometimes necessary to bring about 
deliberately an emotional stir-up. 

The same holds for the problem of 
freezing the new level. Sometimes it is 
possible to establish an organizational 
set up which is equivalent to a stable 
circular causal process. 


7. Group Decision as a Change Pro- 
cedure 
The following example of a process 
of groun decision concerns housewives 
living in a Midwestern town some 


GROUP 
DECISION 


LECTURE 


of whom were exposed to a good lecture 
about the value of greater consumption 
of fresh milk and some of whom were 
involved in a discussion leading step 
by step to the decision to increase 
milk consumption (9.25). No high- 
pressure salesmanship was applied, in 
fact pressure was carefully avoided. 
The amount of time used was equal in 
the two groups. The change in. milk 
consumption was checked after two 
and four weeks. Figure 20 indicates 
the superiority of group decision. 
Similar results were found in regard to 
evaporated milk. 

The effect of individual treatment 
was compared with the effect of group 
decision among farm women who had 
come to the maternity ward of the 
State Hospital of Iowa. Before their 
release they received individual in- 
struction concerning the proper formula 
for feeding babies and the advisability 
of giving them orange juice and cod 
liver oil. This procedure was compared 
with a procedure of discussion and 
decision carried out with six mothers 
as a group. In the first case the 
nutritionist devoted about twenty-five 
minutes to a single mother, in the 
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second the same amount of time to a 
group of six mothers. 

Figure 21 shows the superiority of 
the group decision procedure. At four 
weeks every one of the mothers in the 
decision group was giving to the baby 
the advised amount of cod liver oil. 
Surprisingly, after both procedures 
there is an improvement between the 
second and fourth weeks. Figure 22 
presents an example of the effect of 
three group decisions of a team in a 
factory reported by Bavelas (24) which 
illustrates an unusually good case of 
permanency of change measured over 
nine months. 

The experiments reported here cover 
but a few of the necessary variations. 
Although in some cases the procedure 
is relatively easily executed, in others 
it requires skill and presupposes certain 
general conditions. Managers rushing 
into a factory to raise production by 
group decisions are likely to encounter 
failure. In social management as in 


INDIVIDUAL 
INSTRUCTION 


GROUP 
DECISION 


INDIVIDUAL 
INSTRUCTION 


medicine there are no patent medicines 
and each case demands careful 
diagnosis. The experiments with group 
decision are nevertheless sufficiently 
advanced to clarify some of the general 
problems of social change. 

We have seen that a planned social 
change may be thought of as composed 
of unfreezing, change of level, and 
freezing on the new level. In all three 
respects group decision has the general 
advantage of the group procedure. 

If one uses individual procedures, 
the force field which corresponds to 
the dependence of the individual on a 
valued standard acts as a resistance to 
change. If, however, one succeeds in 
changing group standards, this same 
force field will tend to facilitate 
changing the individual and will tend 
to stabilize the individual conduct on 
the new group level. 

Sometimes the value system of this 
face-to-face group conflicts with the 
values of the larger cultural setting and 
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it is necessary to separate the group 
from the larger setting. For instance, 
during retraining of recreational 
leaders from autocratic to democratic 
patterns Bavelas (4) was careful to 
safeguard them from interference by 
the administration of the recreational 
center. The effectiveness of camps or 
workshops in changing ideology or 
conduct depends in part on the possi- 
bility of creating such “cultural 
islands” during change. The stronger 
the accepted subculture of the work- 
shop and the more isolated it is the 
more will it minimize that type of 
resistance to change which is based 
on the relation between the individual 
and the standards of the larger group. 

One reason why group decision 
facilitates change is illustrated by 
Willerman (16). Figure 23 shows the 
degree of eagerness to have the group 
change from the consumption of white 
bread to whole wheat. When the 
change was simply requested the degree 
of eagerness varied greatly with the 
degree of personal preference for whole 
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wheat. In case of group decision the 
eagerness seems to be relatively inde- 
pendent of personal preference; the 
individual seems to act mainly as 
“* group member.” 

A second factor favoring group 
. decision has to do with the relation 
between motivation and action. A 
lecture and particularly a discussion 
may be quite effective in setting up 
motivations in the desired direction. 
Motivation alone, however, does not 
suffice to lead to change. That pre- 
supposes a link between motivation 
and action. This link is provided by 
the decision but it usually is not 
provided by lectures or even by dis- 
cussions. Thi. seems to be, at least in 
part, the explanation for the otherwise 
paradoxical fact that a process like 
decision which takes only a few minutes 
is able to affect conduct for many 
months to come. The decision links 
motivation to action and, at the same 
time, seems to have a “ freezing ” effect 
which is partly due to the individual’s 
tendency to “stick to his decision” 
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and partly to the “commitment to a 
group.” The importance of the second 
factor would be different for a students’ 
cooperative where the individuals 
remain together, for housewives from 
the same block who see each other once 
in a while and for farm mothers who 
are not in contact with each other. 
The experiments show, however, that 
even decisions concerning individual 
achievement can be effective which are 
made in a group setting of persons who 
do not see each other again. 

It would be incorrect to attribute the 
permanence of the new level entirely 
to the freezing effect of the decision. 
In many cases other factors are 
probably more important. After the 
housewife has decided to use more milk 
she might place a standing order with 
the milkman which could automatically 
keep milk consumption high. These 
questions lead to problems of recon- 
Structurization of the social field, 
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particularly to problems of channeling 
social processes. 

Many aspects of social life can be 
viewed as quasi-stationary processes. 
They can be regarded as states of a 
quasi-stationary equilibrium in the 
precise meaning of a constellation of 
forces the structure of which can be 
well defined. These forces have to be 
identified and will have to be measured 
quantitatively. A sufficient conceptual 
analysis is a prerequisite to this 
step. 

The scientific treatment of social 
forces presupposes analytic devices 
which are adequate to the nature of 
social processes and which are tech- 
nically fitted to serve as a bridge to a 
mathematical treatment. The basic 
means to this end is the representation 
of social situations as “ social fields.” 
Some aspects of social processes can 
be treated by way of systems of co- 
ordinates called “* phase space.” 
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The use of a phase space for treating 
a social equilibrium makes it necessary 
to clarify certain technical questions of 
analysis, such as the relation between 
the strength of the opposing forces at a 
given level of the process, the structure 
of the force field inside and outside of 
the neighboring range, the formal 
conditions of fluctuation and of indi- 
vidual differences, the relation between 
forces and capacities, and the relation 
between forces and tension. 

This technical analysis makes it 
possible to, formulate in a more exact 
way problems of planned social changes 
and of resistance to change. It permits 
general statements concerning some 
aspects of the problem of selecting 
specific objectives in bringing about, 
change, concerning different methods of 
bringing about the same amount of 
change, and concerning differences in 
the secondary effects of these methods. 
A theory emerges that one of the causes 
of resistance to change lies in the rela- 
tion between the individual and the 
value of group standards. This theory 
permits conclusions concerning the 
resistance of certain types of social 
equilibria to change, the unfreezing, 
moving, and freezing of a level, and the 
effectiveness of group procedures for 
changing attitudes or conduct. 

The analytic tools used are equally 
applicable to cultural, economic, socio- 
logical and psychological aspects of 
group life. They fit a great variety of 
processes such as production levels of 
a factory, a work-team and an indi- 
vidual worker; changes of abilities of 
an individual and of capacities of a 
country; group standards with and 
without cultural value; activities of 
one group and the interaction between 
groups, between individuals, and 
between individuals and groups. The 
analysis concedes equal reality to all 
aspects of group life and to social units 
of all sizes. The application depends 


upon the structural properties of the 
process and of the total situation in 
which it takes place. 

Our consideration of quasi-stationary 
equilibrium has been based on analytic 
concepts which, within the realm of 
social sciences, have emerged first in 
psychology. The concepts of a psycho- 
logical force, of tension, of conflicts as 
equilibria of forces, of force fields and 
of inducing fields, have slowly widened 
their range of application from the 
realm. of individual psychology into 
the realm of processes and events which 
had been the domain of sociology and 
cultural anthropology. From what I 
have been able to learn recently about 
the treatment of equilibria by mathe- 
matical economics, I am _ convinced 
that this treatment, although having a 
different origin and being based perhaps 
on a different philosophy, is also fully 
compatible with our considerations. 

The ease of quantitatively measuring 
economic data on the one hand, and 
the disturbing qualitative richness of 
psychological and cultural events on 
the other has tended to keep the 


_ methods of investigating these areas 


separated. Perhaps, this situation has 
driven some mathematical economists 
into an attempt to develop an economics 
without people and without culture, 
much in the way that some mathe- 
matically inclined psychologists have 
tried to develop a theory of learning 
without organisms (12). It is possible, 
however, to leave the philosophical 
interpretation in abeyance and to 
regard the equations of mathematical 
economics as a treatment of certain 
aspects of events which are metho- 
dologically similar to our treatment of 
certain aspects of social processes by 
way of phase spaces; in both cases one 
has to realize that for prediction it is 
necessary to refer finally to the total 
social field with all its essential 
properties. If one is conscious of the 
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limitation of the separate analytic 
treatment of certain aspects of the 
social field, this treatment is a useful 
and indeed necessary step. 

Certainly, mathematical economics 
has developed powerful analytic tools 
for treating some basic aspects of group 
life. If our considerations are correct 
they mean that it is possible to join 
hands with mathematical economics 
and I see no reason why, for instance, 
the methods of treating economic 
equilibria (8, 11, 28) or the treatment 
of the grouping in competitive con- 
stellations (30) cannot be applied to 
other areas of social life. 

The analytic tools of mathematical 
economics should be of great help for 
carrying through the task of measuring 
social forces, a task which thus far has 
been accomplished only in a limited 
area of individual psychology (6). This 
task implies three steps; a sufficient 
development of analytical concepts and 
theories concerning social forces, their 
quantification in principle through 
equations, and measuring concrete 
cases. It seems that the first step in the 
treatment of group life has sufficiently 


progressed to permit a collaboration of 
the various branches of the social 
sciences for the second and third task. 

For economics the fusion implies the 
possibility of taking into account the 
cultural and psychological properties 
of the population involved and, there- 
fore, of improving greatly the ability 
of analyzing concrete cases and making 
correct predictions. Economics will 
have to be ready to complicate its 
analytic procedures at certain points, 
particularly it will have to recognize 
the cognitive problems mentioned in 
Section B in the discussion of the three 
step procedure. 

The fusion of the social sciences will 
make accessible-to economics the vast 
advantages which the experimental 
procedure offers for testing theories and 
for developing new insight. The com- 
bination of experimental and mathe- 
matical procedures has been the main 
vehicle for the integration of the study 
of light, of electricity, and of the other 
branches of physical science. The 
same combination seems to be destined 
to make the integration of the social 
sciences a reality. 


A second article will be published in the next issue. 
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TRANSITIONAL COMMUNITIES 


AND 


SOCIAL RE-CONNECTION 


A Follow-up Study of the Civil Resettlement 
of British Prisoners of War. Part I. 


by ADAM CURLE 





INTRODUCTION 


In the early years of the war the need of repatriated British Prisoners of War 
(PsOW) for some assistance in the process of readjustment was not urgently 
manifest. However, as an increasingly large number of men returned to the 
United Kingdom, either after escape, or through having been repatriated ‘on 
medical or other grounds, the high rate of sickness and of disciplinary offentes 
among them began to cause considerable anxiety. The disturbing effects of POW 
experience were also testified by memories of a similar problem which had existed, 
without official recognition, after the 1914-18 war, and it was eventually decided 
that the repatriated POW not only needed special training to refit him for military 
duty, but that the Army should itself undertake the first steps towards re-equipping 
him for civilian life. The formulation of this decision as official policy .carried 
with it corollaries which implied the implementation of a constructive scheme 
along the lines advised by Army psychiatrists who had made a special study of 
the problem. This led at the beginning of 1945 to the formation of a pilot Civil 
Resettlement Unit (CRU), and by the end of that year, by which time almost 
all PsOW from all theatres of war had been repatriated, there were 20 CRUs 
operating in all parts of the United Kingdom, cach capable of dealing with some 
240 PsOW at any one time. 

The function of these units was to act as bridges between the Army and civilian 
life, by providing a “ community” in which there was considerable .inter-com- 
munication between these two spheres. This community was “ designed ” along 
specifically psychological lines as a transitional society with the therapeutic aim 
of releasing those tensions which appeared to result primarily from POW 
experience, and of changing those attitudes which retarded the re-assumption 
by the repatriate of a fully participant role in civilian life. 
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Early in 1946 the need for more detailed follow-up information became in- 
creasingly apparent, both with regard to assessing the efficacy of the CRUs and 
for the appreciation of wider resettlement measures projected with respect to the 
needs of men leaving the Regular Army. The Director of Selection of Personnel 
requested that an investigation be made, and a series of conferences, attended 
by many authorities, both service and civilian, in the fields of welfare, psychiatry 
and psychology, were held in the War Office, London, to consider the general 
methods and lines of approach to be adopied. 

These and other discussions led, in March 1946, to the initiation of various 
inquiries including a pilot survey carried out by the present writer. As a result 
of this survey, which comprised a fortnight of intensive fieldwork and covered 
37 cases—17 repatriated PsOW who had been to CRUs and 20 who had not— 
the particular methods for the investigation reported in this paper were worked 
out. The bulk of the fieldwork for the main investigation which followed the 
pilot survey was carried out between the end of March and August, but certain 
cases about which there was insufficient information were followed up during 
a further month, and the control group of non-PsOW was also somewhat en- 
larged. In one area, chosen in accordance with carefully determined criteria, 
socially comparable samples of 50 repatriated PSOW who had, and 100 who had 
not, been to CRUs were intensively studied, both in relation to each other and 
in relation to a control group of 40 families from the same area, who represented 
the civilian norm at the socio-economic levels at which the repatriated groups 
were settling down some months after demobilisation. 


Throughout the survey the investigator remained in touch with the psycho- 
logical staff at Civil Resettlement Headquarters, and frequent discussions of his 
material took place in the light of previous more specifically psychiatric studies 
of the same problem. This group collaboration was indispensable to the formu- 
lation of concepts aimed at giving wider social science significance to primarily 
sociological hypotheses. 


1. The Nature of De-socialisation 
The investigation posed certain prob- 
lems of considerable difficulty in follow- 
up technique: what, for example, were 
to be taken as the criteria of social 
unsettlement? An exceedingly careful 
study of patients discharged from the 
Army as a result of psychological 
illness had already been carried out 
(1) and this survey proved most 
helpful in this connection, but it was 
felt that the criteria adopted were not 
entirely applicable to the present case. 
For, on the one hand, it was generally 


agreed that the phenomenon which 
came to be called POW unsettlement 
was not a psychological illness in the 
accepted psychiatric sense of the term 
(although psychological symptoms 
might be concomitants of a more 
general social dislocation): on the 
other, it was felt that what in fact com- 
prised, in varying degrees, a break- 
down of affective relations with society 
as a whole could not be described solely 
in terms of sickness, working capacity, 
anti-social attitudes, etc. These were 
valuable and indeed essential indices, 
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but were insufficient as indicators of 
the more diffuse and subtly expressed 
unrest characteristic of the repatriated 
POW. 

At the time of the survey the psy- 
chological manifestations of unsettle- 
ment had been described and studied 
in detail by several repatriated medical 
Officers and by (2; 5; 6.), psychia- 
trists. The results of this work were in 
general agreement. The more specific 
tensions of family and social life as they 
affected the returning POW had 
also received some attention. The 
fact had been stressed that unsettle- 
ment could not be adequately under- 
stood simply as a disturbance within the 
repatriate himself but that his family 
was also affected, always to a certain 
extent and often seriously. On the 
larger social scale this double aspect of 
the disturbance was reflected in the 
relations generally between those re- 
turning from the services and those who 
had remained in civilian life. Resettle- 
ment was clearly recognised as a two- 
way process, calling for subtle emo- 
tional re-adjustment by all members of 
the re-formed family and larger com- 
munity. This was the basic principle 
on which the CRU scheme was built 
up. 
In view of the social width of the 
problem, it seemed essential that 
follow-up investigation should be con- 
ducted along anthropological and 
sociological lines as well as in accord- 
ance with more strictly psychological 
concepts. From this wider point of 
view POW unsettlement may be 
regarded as the result of a process of 
“* desocialisation.” With the aid of this 
concept, as will be shown in a later 
section, an attempt was made to 
elaborate a set of empirically derived 
criteria through which the patterns of 
living associated with various degrees 
of social adjustment could be expressed 
in relation to the principal regions of 


the life space important for human 
relations in the milieu under study. 

The process of desocialisation can be 
adequately defined only in relation to 
a more general concept of the nature 
of society, since it appears differentially 
related to various components in the 
total social fabric. For the present 
purpose a society may be defined in 
terms of four components: social 
structure, social roles, social relation- 
ships and culture. A discussion of 
these will be made so that a definition 
of desocialisation may emerge in rela- 
tion to each of them and to their 
interaction. 


Social Structure. This term covers 
social forms (economic, kinship, 
governmental, etc.) which together 
act as a more or less stable and 
organised framework within which 
the basic needs of the individual may 
be met. On the existence of an 
organised framework of this kind 
depends the possibility of reliable 
and continuing satisfaction of these 
needs, for without it the position of 
the individual would be equivalent 
to that of “not being” within the 
field of society, or of being in a 
society unable to offer means of 
satisfaction through the occurrence 
in some part of itself of a state of 
structural breakdown. In the case 
of our own society, for example, the 
meeting of economic needs depends 
on the existence of the economic 
system which we in fact have and on 
how well it is working at a given 
time. The economic system is, how- 
ever, related to the family system and 
also to the systems of law and 
government; many examples might 
be quoted from different societies, 
both primitive and historical, of 
structural faults developing in any of 
these systems. The pattern described 





by the inter-relationships of these 
systems would represent the social 
structure of a society taken as a 
whole and would disclose the extent 
to which it was easy or difficult for 
the individual to integrate and satisfy 
his needs in various ways—societies 
differing in the degree of their 
cohesiveness and the stability of 
their structural equilibrium. 

One may also speak of structure 
from the point of view of a single 
institution within a society; the 
Stock Exchange, for example, though 
an aspect of the economic system 
possesses principles of self-regulation 
which create the immediate structural 
setting in which its members both 
acquire freedom of movement and 
experience constraint. Social struc- 
tures, therefore, refer to the forms 
of various regions in social space, 
whether more specifically in the case 
of a single institution, or more 
generally with respect to the wider 
framework of society. 

Seen from this point of view 
structure is external to the individual 
—something felt as “out there,” 
needed, yet often implacable in its 
objectivity and frustrating in the 
extent to which it may be inadequate 
or in his way. So far. as it breaks 
down, he feels threatened with 
catastrophe; challenges such as those 
of famine, unemployment, disease, 
anarchy or military defeat may con- 
front his entire society or those 
sections of it to which he is par- 
ticularly related. The effects of 
structural breakdown on desocialisa- 
tion in the individual cannot, how- 
ever, easily be traced without the 
assistance of additional concepts 
such as those of. social roles, rela- 
tionships and culture; for con- 
siderable structural breakdown may 
often be survived with little de- 
socialisation, while desocialisation 


may occur, apart from structural 
breakdown. 


Social Roles. Structure by itself 
gives no information on the position 
taken up by the individual within it. 
A number of such positions are 
possible and these are referred to as 
social roles. Within the economic 
structure an individual may take the 
roles of producer, worker, consumer, 
etc. These roles are in correspon- 
dence with the structural framework 
—¢economic roles being inseparable 
from specific aspects of the economic 
structure, and determined by their 
nature. 

If the existence of a structure is 
one prerequisite for social behaviour, 
no less so is the taking of a role. 
Unless the individual, as a member 
of his society, takes one or other of 
the available roles he is not in a 
position to proceed; to behave in 
any region of the structural frame- 
work implies the taking of a role. 
For while structure is “ there” and 
is not in this sense “up to” the 
individual it is precisely “up to” 
the individual himself whether or 
not he takes an available role. 
Indeed, it is through his failure to 
take or sustain roles that. the indi- 
vidual keeps in or goes out of the 
framework in certain directions of 
his life. Under these circumstances 
he has no means of satisfying his 
needs in the directions in question, 
for this would require as a first step 
the entering of the structure through 
an appropriate role. Failure to take 
roles may therefore be proposed as 
one criterion of desocialisation. 

The reason for taking this criterion 
as a starting point becomes fully 
apparent when it is considered in 
relation to the degree of structural 
equilibrium. For when conditions of 











structural breakdown exist, diffi- 
culties arise initially through roles 
ceasing to be available rather than 
through individuals failing to take 
them. The society to which PsOW 
returned to Britain was not in such a 
condition, by contrast with the 
situation confronting vast numbers 
of displaced persons in the liberated 
and conquered countries. Neverthe- 
less desocialisation occurred. That 
roles even though available may yet 
not be taken is a first pointer to the 
fact that desocialisation in the indi- 
vidual cannot be regarded as a simple 
function of the degree of breakdown 
in the structural framework. 


Social Relationships. Once roles are 
taken social relationships begin to 
be made. The individual in his 
economic roles makes relationships 
with employers and employees, 
customers, etc., ie., with other 
individuals in reciprocal roles. The 
range of relationships is broadly 
limited by the wider general structure 
but is specifically determined by the 
particular institutional framework 
within which the roles are taken. 
The course of the relationships is, 
however, obviously not determined 
by the roles and structures which are 
a condition of their beginning. The 
attitude of an individual to the 
structure of his society in some given 
respect may indeed initially deter- 
mine whether or not he may take a 
certain role but other factors enter 
with respect to his ability to handle 
and make good the widening and 
changing series of relationships, 
variously personalised and intimate, 
in which he is inevitably involved if 
his participation and satisfaction are 
to continue. Failure to sustain these 
relationships prqvides a 
criterion of desocialisation. 
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Culture. It is at this point that the 
concept of culture may be introduced 
as the means, however imperfect, at the 
disposal of the individual for handling 
his relationships and on which he 
depends, as a member of his society, 
for making his way amongst and with 
other members and groups. For if 
the making of relationships implies 
as a pre-condition the taking of roles 
within a structural framework, the 
quality of these relationships is in an 
exceedingly far reaching manner 
bound up with the extent to which 
(in a phrase of Meyer Fortes) “‘ the 
individual has his society within 
him.” Without a deep and extensive 
internalisation. of his culture it is 
exceedingly difficult for the individual 
to sustain an adequate level of social 
behaviour. The central thesis of this 
paper is that it is precisely the 
internal assimilation and integration 
of culture that is primarily disturbed 
in the process of desocialisation: 
This gives the third criterion of 
desocialisation to which the two 
criteria previously given may be 
related. 


Any culture is of course itself in 
different ways and to various degrees 
distorted and limited in scope and (not 
unlike a personality) includes many 
inappropriate survivals of the past in 
the present. Culturally determined 
norms of behaviour usually therefore 
represent sub-optimum techniques of 
adjustment. The implications of this 
with respect to desocialisation will be 
considered in a later section when the 
relative character of social norms is 
discussed. Meanwhile, in relation to . 
the other components, culture may be 
considered as a cluster of socially 
determined attitudes and behaviour 
patterns grouped and elaborated round 
structurally defined roles and relation- 
ships. In one sense it is a property of 
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society with existence in the social field; 
in another it is a property of the indi- 
vidual, which he carries in the systems 
of his personality, accepting and 
rejecting its patterns to varying 
degrees, according to the colouring of 
his make-up and the state of his adjust- 
ment. Culture may be said to work by 
providing the individual with a series 
of techniques through which he may 
regulate and enrich his social relation- 
ships. Since the specific institutional 
pattern of roles and relationships varies 
widely in terms of geographic region, 
trade, education, and many other 
factors, a society both contains and 
maintains many different configura- 
tions of its total culture. Also, since 
his position in the total complex of 
society is not static and unchangeable, 
to a certain extent the individual adapts 
and manipulates the culture in relation 
to his own social movements. By these 
means he fulfils with greater satisfaction 
his basic needs, expands his spheres of 
participation, and improves the quality 
of his personal relationships. Culture, 
constructively adapted in this way, 
therefore controls structure (even as 
structure—through roles and relation- 
ships—in part determines culture) since 
a structure exists only through the 
persistence of roles and relationships. 
Freedom to make flexible adaptations 
of culture towards present situations is, 
however, limited; the constraining 
forces are sometimes so great that rigid 
and stereotyped adjustments only are 
usually achieved. The extent to which 
certain individuals appear able to 
overcome these constraints and trans- 
cend the level of the social norm in 
various spheres of human relationships 
is discussed in the later section, already 
referred to, in which survivals and 
“social lag” are taken up in relation 
to the character of norms. 

The inter-dependence and _inter- 
penetration of roles and relationships 
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with structure and culture is, however, 
more in emphasis at this point. Any 
social change and, in fact, any ordinary 
process of social life can only occur 
through the continual dynamic inter- 
action of these four components. 
Nevertheless, desocialisation appears 
primarily as the individual’s inability 
to use the culture of his society. Even 
if, through some gross external change 
of circumstances (promoted, for 
example, by structural breakdown) it 
is initially his role within the structure 
which is deranged, apt use of the culture 
facilitates resumption of a former or 
an altered role. Structural breakdown 
has to be exceedingly severe and to 
continue for some time before restora- 
tion of the situation through the 
mechanisms of culture becomes im- 
possible. Culture is at once less 
specific and more highly charged 
emotionally than any other component. 
It is more particular to the individual, 
and, in the sense mentioned earlier, is 
inseparable from him, since it exists as 
that series of internal checks and 
balances through which his personality 
is made known, both to himself and 
others. Therefore, though a broken 
relationship) may be repaired or a 
neglected role retaken, often without 
too much difficulty so long as the 
individual continues, as it were, in 
intact possession of his culture, once 
the culture has become dislocated or 
affectively invalid inside him he becomes 
progressively less able to sustain the 
relationships he needs or accept the 
roles he requires to undertake. 

Any inquiry into desocialisation, 
therefore, implies an assessment of the 
level at which an individual may be 
said te possess internal mastery over 
his culture. So far as he has reached, 
through whatever circumstances, a 
state of cultural “ dispossession,” the 
breaking of relationships and the 
refusal of roles have serious conse- 








quences, for he now lacks resources to 
make the restorations necessary and the 
resilience to resume abandoned activi- 
ties. In the next section the process 
will be traced which indyced desocialisa- 
tion of this severe kind in repatriated 
prisoners of war, despite the relatively 
high degree of structural equilibrium 
in Britain. 


2. The Course of Desocialisation in the 
Repatriate and his Family. 

The significance of culture in main- 
taining normal modes of life may be 
illustrated by a brief reference to some 
of the mechanisms of family and social 
unity. As soon as these are examined 
it is clear that a man is bound to his 
wife, children, work associates and 
members of the other groups with 
which he is in contact not only by the 
structure of the roles taken and the 
relationships arising from them, and 
by reciprocal affection, but also by a 
series of culturally determined patterns 
and attitudes. Some of these patterns 
are almost universal, such as traditions 
surrounding the role of the father, 
while others may be highly local and 
even peculiar to a specific family— 
jokes, slang, particular methods of 
celebrating birthdays and Christmas, 
idiomatic arrangements ‘in the division 
of labour and responsibility in the 
household. All these “ folkways,” even 
those trivial in themselves, acquire in 
the course of time a significance which 
symbolises and maintains family unity 
and social purpose. To them are linked 
a series of emotional attitudes which 
strengthen and nourish the role- 
relationship pattern of the individual’s 
life ; in the absence of these attitudes 
the pattern becomes meaningless. 

It was from this type of life, in which 
there was continuous mutual rein- 
forcement of the structural and the 
cultural framework, that the individual 
was abstracted on joining the services. 
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His abstraction, in this way, from his 
accustomed civilian setting not only 
manifestly altered the role-relationship 
pattern of his own life, but also that of 
the family and the whole community 
he left behind. The maintenance of 
roles is so closely associated with certain 
specific relationships, that when the 
latter can no longer be operationally 
maintained, a major cultura! re-adjust- 
ment is both necessary and indeed 
inevitable in order to re-establish 
equilibrium. 

At first, while serving in his home 
country, the soldier carried over into 
the Army a good deal of his former 
civilian being. He needed to make a 
new adjustment, but it was an adjust- 
ment to a specialised sub-society of his 
own society, and, moreover, he kept 
in physical touch with his family 
through his periods of leave. Never- 
theless, it was a common observation 
by servicemen that once enlisted, they 
shortly found it almost impossible to 
take any effective part in their family 
affairs. The individual had been forced, 
by the structure of the military society 
into which he had been inducted, to 
adopt a new set of roles with their 
consequent relationships. If he was a 
good soldier, he also absorbed the 
culture which made these roles and 
relationships emotionally significant. 
Although certain roles and relation- 
ships were excluded from the Army, it 
was, nevertheless, a whole way of life. 
Its values evoked a pattern of response 
in many ways irrelevant, and in certain 
ways antagonistic, to normal civilian 
existence. Moreover, the very whole- 
ness of the Army pattern tended to 
make marginal in the individual roles 
and relationships which were peri- 
pheral to the Army as a society: that 
is to say, they persisted, but their 
cultural validity weakened in the Army 
context, so that the attitudes and 
behaviour patterns associated with them 


























became less meaningful, and, as time 
went on, began to lapse. 

Another factor, to which we shall 
return, must here be taken into con- 
sideration: adjustment to the mores of 
another society often has the effect of 
making the individual perceive as 
merely relative the value of patterns of 
culture which he had previously accepted 
unconditionally and indeed uncon- 
sciously; the sanction of these patterns 
he must once more accept if he is to 
regain satisfaction in his former way 
of life. 

When the soldier was drafted over- 
seas he was required to make another 
fresh adjustment. Though this was not 
fundamentally dissimilar to that which 
he had just achieved on entering 
military service the time and space 
factors still further weakened his ties 
with home. — Letters entirely replaced 
visits, and as he neared the combat- 
zone the powerful in-group solidarity 
of his unit effectively insulated him 
against any living feeling of integration 
with his home or his old life. In- 
creasingly . regressive and compen- 
satory fantasies about the home almost 
entirely replaced functional participa- 
tion of any type. Reality-based 
memories of home showed a curiously 
regular fading after twelve to eighteen 
months’ overseas service; from this 
point on, mourning of the damaged 
or lost relationship, and related depres- 
sive attitudes, led to the very regular 
display of hostility to social groups and 
representatives of the home community, 
who were used as scape-goat causes of 
the painful loss of satisfying relation- 
ships with home. Those who entered 
the battle tended to feel at one and the 
same time forgetting and forgotten 
men. 


Whether or not a man had severe or - 


even traumatic battle experiences, it 
was almost inevitable that profound 
emotional disturbances should be 
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associated with the experience of being 
captured. There are, indeed, many 
factors, such as the sense of failure, 
frustration and guilt over being taken 
prisoner, and a feeling of rejection in 
that the Army had “ allowed” him to 
be taken (with the attendant hostility 
and despair), which combine to make 
capture probably the most painful of 
all experiences for the soldier. The 
further development of POW unsettle- 
ment must always be considered in the 
light of these profound initial psycho- 
logical disturbances, whose importance 
is only too clearly shown in the writings 
of prisoners of war as well as in the 
results of psychiatric investigation. 
Life in a POW camp entailed yet a 
third phase of re-adjustment. In this 
the home receded still further from the 
present social space, not only in terms 
of time and communication, but 
because the whole way of life was yet 
more distantly removed from the 
normality of human relationships as 
hitherto experienced. Desocialisation 
towards the Army occurred in varying 
degrees at this stage, but such changes 
in military relations were deeply affected 
by an important need, based on a 
complex of motives. This was the need 
to engage in an unceasing morale battle 
with the prison authorities, and, in con- 
sequence, to live a curious double life 
of surface compliance to formal enemy 
authority while engaged in the elaborate, 
concealed and informal activity of all 
POW camps: activity which was 
usually concerned with escape, or with 
illicit barter, or with the preparation of 
psychological “‘ ambushes ” for prison 
guards so that they were punished by 
their own superiors. The results of 
these experiences were later seen in 
many ways, among them the difficulty 
shown by repatriated PsOW in subse- 
quent readaptation to military existence 
in their own country. Nevertheless, a 
certain number of Army roles and 
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relationships—many of them in conflict 
with the informal and highly demo- 
cratic organisation of the camp—were 
carried over into POW life. This 
change-over presented difficulties in 
many ways more severe than those 
which the man had experienced in 
entering the Army from civil life. 
Eventually, however, he adapted him- 
self to the culture evolved in the camp; 
‘but this was an impoverished culture, 
established round a small number of 
possible roles, with a narrow range of 
relationships which were heavily 
inhibited by the painful and intense 
preoccupation of men with hunger and 
with food. 

On their repatriation, after a period 
of leave, the majority of PsOW spent 
some months in the Army before 
release, and it was remarked, since the 
degree of de-socialisation from the 
Army in prison camp life was not so 
severe as that from civil life, and since 
the Army offers its own forms of 
emotional security, that the full impact 
of de-socialisation did not occur until 
they were required to re-enter civilian 
life in their full capacity. However, 
once a man was demobilised de- 
socialisation rapidly made itself felt as 
deep inability to accept the cultural 
validity of his former civilian roles and 
relationships. He no longer felt the 
significance of family or social con- 
ventions and habits; or he tried to 
participate, and found that participa- 
tion gave him no pleasure; and in 
general, he felt lost and out of place. 
It must also be remembered that he was 
separated by a wide gulf of experience 
which proved impossible to share, and 
by a complex sense of guilt, often 
unrecognised, and related in part, to 
the fact of having ever left home. 
(It should perhaps be noted that the 
changes and difficulties under dis- 
cussion naturally enough showed many 
more similarities than differences as 





between former PsOW and other 
repatriated servicemen.) 


As a result of these difficulties the 
roles of the repatriated husband and 
citizen, within the family and elsewhere, 
were stripped of their culture content 
and no longer brought him satisfaction. 
At this stage the actual role-relationship 
pattern might break—he might 
abandon his wife and children, he 
might leave his work or be unable to 
entertain the idea of employment. In 
one or more respects he might go out 
of the structural framework of society— 
that is to say, he no longer implemented 
his basic needs through mechanisms 
provided by the structure; he had no 
participant role, and could enter into 
no reciprocal relationships with his 
fellows. 


This whole situation was made more 
acute by the fact that he had not only 
to face adjustment to something from 
which he had become estranged, but 
that the home situation itself was 
significantly different from the one he 
had left when he went away. The 
effect of reunion on the changed 
family must, therefore, be assessed. 


The organic structure of family life 
is such that abstraction from it of any 
one component disturbs the pattern 
composed by the whole. When a 
father or a husband goes away, he takes 
not only himself, but those activities 
and roles which have become part and 
parcel of the structure of everyday life, 
both emotional and practical. The 
balance of the home becomes thereby 
disturbed, not only because a loved 
person has departed, but because roles 
and relationships in the family have 
been altered in an all-permeating fashion. 
The instability thus inevitably imposed 
certainly accounts in part for the large 
number of broken marriages in the 
families of soldiers serving overseas 
for a considerable period. 
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But, just as the body compensates 
itself for some disability, so does the 
impaired family, after a while, acquire 
a new equilibrium. This equilibrium, 
however, is achieved only at the cost of 
reduced functional efficiency, as in the 
physical sense, when atrophy of some 
muscles leads to over-development of 
others. Nevertheless, emotional re- 
adjustment takes place towards the 
altered situation—lacune are filled by 
the redistribution and modification of 
roles and relationships within the 
family. 

When, therefore, the absent member 
returns, a dis-equilibrium is caused 
almost comparable in extent to that 
created by his departure. Although 
precise conditions differed in every 
family, the following picture is typical 
of the writer’s experience of resettle- 
ment work. 

In the pre-enlistment situation 
business matters involving major family 
policy were left, in the majority of 
cases, in the husband’s hands, and 
though the wife ruled in her own 
domestic sphere, even here her actions 
were tempered by her husband's 
personal preferences and opinions. In 
his absence, however, she was forced 
into the initiative. She was frequently 
resentful that he could not or would 
not take personal responsibility for 
what was going on. Subsequently, 
although she was worried by the 
decisions she had to take, these grew 
to symbolise a freedom which she 
prized. This liberty, regained from her 
single days, found varied types of 
expression. She developed little habits 
about the house. She took, for example, 
to reading in bed, to doing her washing 
on the day when previously she had 
paid a duty visit to her mother-in-law. 
She enjoyed her weekly solo visit to the 
cinema. 

Very often she took a job, in war 
production or in the social services 


related to the war effort. Not in- 
frequently she occupied a position of 
authority, and earned more money 
than her husband had done. These 
gains in social and economic indepen- 
dence became important and valuable 
to her. However much she rejoiced 
emotionally in the return of her hus- 
band, his gain was also her loss. Her 
difficulty was increased by her ambi- 
valence towards her responsibilities, 
and also towards her husband for 
creating this conflict within her 
regarding feminine and masculine roles. 

In certain cases he would find that 
she had attempted to preserve her 
feminine position, and to protest 
against and make up for her deprivation 
by unfaithfulness; much more rare 
were cases where the returning husband 
found his wife’s affections permanently 
or unalterably given to another. Turning 
towards another person to this extent, 
and in this sense, was more frequent 
where previous relations between a 
man and woman had been less forma- 
lised, as with engagements, but by and 
large it was the trials and difficulties of 
the resettlement period itself which 
produced the disappointments, miseries 
and difficulties that finally led to rupture 
of the marriage relationship. 

Such feelings of a wife towards her 
absent husband had grown easily in 
the soil of the hostility caused by his 
original departure which had damaged 
the feminine adaptation she had worked 
out with him and, on his return, they 
were aggravated by his difficulties in 
tolerating what had happened to her, 
whether these were expressed in heavy 
handed jealous protest, or in com- 
plaints of being unnecessary and un- 
wanted. 

The same principles that affected a 
man’s re-adjustment to his family 
affected also the other aspects of his 
life, and a similar sort of two-way 
process of adjustment was necessary. 
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He experienced difficulty, and often 
great pain, in accepting social situations, 
while his associates had difficulty in 
accepting him and incorporating him 
into the milieu they had established 
without him, at work or in social 
groups generally. In fact, the re- 
alignment of roles necessitated by the 
return of the POW produced in others 
a disequilibrium comparable to, 
though usually less marked than, that 
which he himself experienced. 
However, the positive side of the 
picture must not be neglected. In many 
cases the gain in maturity from the 
POW experience was very great, and 
one of the difficulties encountered by 
many men was the utilisation of their 
maturity and experience in a society 
which they felt they had out-grown in 
understanding. This point was stressed 
in the psychiatric investigations; 
potentially, the repatriate had a great 
deal to offer, and to enable him to do 
so in fact was the wider objective of 
the CRU as distinct from the narrower 
aim of preventing casualities. The 
nature of these positive trends and the 
extent to which the CRU was built on 
their recognition is discussed in the 
next section. It was found that stress 
tended to pile up between the second 
and fourth months after repatriation 
(the first fine careless rapture being by 
then well over) and that if this difficult 
period could be weathered, a man was 
firmly set on the road to resocialisation. 
If, however, things went badly during 
this critical phase, it became exceedingly 
difficult for him to work through to a 
good level, for by this time events had 
all too frequently happened of a kind 
which made it impossible to restore his 
family relations or to permit him to 
continue in his former line of work. 
The policy of the CRU was, therefore, 
to catch men at this point, wherever 
possible, and endeavour to offset the 
dangers inherent in the crisis of de- 





socialisation through the means of a 
transitional community evolved and 
maintained through a process of 
mutual leaning between men and staff. 
Since it was also found, as has been 
mentioned, that the crisis of de- 
socialisation in those returning for a 
period of continued military service 
was delayed until after their actual 
release, the rules regarding eligibility 
were extended so that the needs of 
this group of repatriates also might be 
met at the most appropriate time. 


3. The Emergence and Character of 
the Transitional Community 

The Nature and Significance of the 
Positive Components in P.O.W. Exper- 
ience. After the initial shock of painful 
desocialisation, Ps.O.W. became aware 
of the existence, the power and the 
function of various supra-national 
organisations and functions. This 
experience was of vital significance both 
to immediate and to later developments 
within the prison camp; for it offered 
unmistakable evidence that it was not 
possible to be forced completely out of 
Western culture, and that a role within 
a supra-national framework remained 
open to Ps.O.W. The specific supra- 
national institutions important to our 
discussion were, first, those governed 
by the Geneva Convention on Ps.0.W., 
and secondly, the International Red 
Cross. 

The consequences of the Geneva 
Convention for Ps.O.W. were these: 
in the first place, officers and men were 
separated into different prison camps, 
so that the men were left in the position 
of a leaderless group. In the second 
place, medical officers and military 
medical personnel were not so separated, 
and continued in their role within the 
prison camp in a way which was not 
radically altered by the P.O.W. situa- 
tion. Thirdly, the Geneva Convention 
provided for the nomination by prison 
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camp groups of a democratic leader, 
the “‘man of confidence,” through 
whom the Pr.0.W. could make com- 
plaints against the prison camp 
authorities to the neutral “ protecting 
power.” The delegates of the protecting 
power were always civilians and often 
medical men. Fourthly, it was as a 
result of the Geneva Convention that 
there were returned to this country in 
1943 a large number of “ protected 
personnel,” who were mainly medical 
personnel, many of whom had been 
“men of confidence.” 

The International Red Cross repre- 
sented an organisation of the very 
greatest consequence in the lives of 
Ps.0.W., since it was from and through 
this organisation that there regularly 
arrived the food parcels to which most 
Ps.0.W. attribute their escape from 
death by starvation—once more, it 
must be noted, a supra-national insti- 
tution with a considerable medical 


colouring. Linked with the Inter- 
national Red Cross were the associated 
national societies, voluntary para- 


medical social agencies who not only 
collected funds and supplied the food 
parcels distributed to Ps.O.W., but also 
maintained social work dossiers for 
each man and, in general, cared for 
each P.O.W. and his family. Protective 
and reparative ‘“‘ maternal” functions 
of a powerful nature were therefore 
deeply connected with supra-national 
and national institutions which were 
predominantly localised in the medical 
area, whether civilian or military, of 
the P.O.W.’s social space. 

During the painful phase immediately 
after capture, regressed states with 
quasi-psychotic behaviour were not 
uncommon in prison camps. They 
created intense horror and anxiety in 
the less regressed and in the partially 
recovered, and showed that regression 
and isolation could not be successful 
as a way out of the painful situation of 
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the P.O.W. The first stages of recovery 
from this early isolation often began 
with the slow return in consciousness 
of supporting fantasies of family rela- 
tionships, and with the making of the 
faint outline of a home in the form of 
such mementoes as photographs and 
small personal possessions. Following 
this, driven by mental pain, came the 
real and growing awareness of the 
possibility of developing social relations 
and, indeed, a society. The P.O.W.’s 
sense of complete separation from his 
own society was reduced by proof of 
the reality of the Geneva Convention 
and of the International Red Cross, 
both of them clear indications of the 
persistence of a supra-national struc- 
ture developed to meet his needs. 
Having emerged, therefore, from an 
extremely painful passive role and 
begun to develop a society, men ulti- 
mately took up once more the role of a 
soldier, but this time without weapons ; 
they developed a cultural war with the 
enemy which not only diminished the 
painful loss of self-respect and the 
burden of guilt and inferiority but at 
the same time offered an outlet for the 
hostility and bitterness arising from 
their frustrated and timeless existence. 

During the period of their expatria- 
tion Ps.O.W. underwent group-com- 
municable experiences and emotions on 
common themes such as inevitably 
arise from a common fate in situations 
of common structure. Psychological 
problems arising in this way obviously 
lead back to the “ group” as a means 
of expression and solution, and tend 
spontaneously to maintain it in 
existence until its final “ therapeutic ” 
task is done. One individual, therefore, 
shares his suffering with the others, and 
is both relieved and educated through 
the process. 

Unless in the unusually severe war 
fates such as that of the P.O.W., or 
in equally special circumstances outside 








the war situation, such as those of 
persecuted minorities, or in mass unem- 
ployment, or epidemic catastrophes, 
groups in which social adjustment can 
be assumed to be normally distributed 
(or skewed upwards) do not usually, 
as social groups, undergo common 
major traumatic emotional disasters. 
But in these special cases the disaster 
is to the group of which the individual 
is a member; and to him personally 
through his membership of the group. 
The available psychological resources 
for mastering the effects of the trauma 
are, therefore, from the beginning, 
group as well as personal. 

In the special case of British Ps.O.W. 
in enemy hands, a number of inter- 
related factors affected their group 
development during this period. In the 
first place, there had been a group 
significant traumatic situation arising 
not from the failure but from the fact 
of participation. The trauma which 
they suffered was the result of taking 
roles, making relationships and taking 
in culture appropriate to a special and 
highly sanctioned social task. Secondly, 
they possessed very high resources for 
the purpose of adapting to their situa- 
tion, for in addition to individual 
resources, group resources were avail- 
able in the social character of their 
traumatic experiences. Finally, they 
were for the most part a volunteer 
military group and possessed relatively 
few members suffering from severe and 
restrictive psychological difficulties of a 
neurotic character. They were, there- 
fore, more free than many groups to 
make a constructive use of the social 
character of their experiences, and to 
develop adapted relationships within 
their group as well as with other groups. 
For these reasons, they possessed poten- 
tialities which enabled them to resist 
destruction and to work out a positive 
adaptation to their new situation. 
The traumatic experiences which they 





underwent were, however, sufficiently 
severe to disturb the deepest levels of 
the personality, and the task of effecting 
a recovery or an adaptation was as 
difficult as the need was great. They 
were, therefore, casualties; but because 
of their high potential they were what 
might be termed creative casualties, in 
that they were able to draw on leader- 
ship which achieved enough internal 
mastery within the group to keep 
morale above a certain minimum level 
by making exceptional use of certain 
appropriate features in the general 
culture of their home society. The 
continuation of the common stress 
facilitated the diffusion, at a high level 
and widely throughout the group, of 
values and techniques carried in key 
individuals. The camp society which 
resulted was, therefore, directly derived 
from key patterns in their own culture: 
that is, they were forced to build to a 
higher level what had been good in 
their own society. They knew the extent 
to which these features of their culture 
could be depended upon, and had 
developed skill in living from them 
more than most of those who had not 
shared their fate. They had proved to 
themselves the reality of everyday social 
therapy developed in a small cohesive 
community, and in every respect had 
been forced to depend on expressly 
social techniques to maintain an essen- 
tial set of social values in the unusual 
situation of prison-camp life. 

It must be noted, however, that from 
the point of view of social structure, 
the society of the P.O.W.- was not 
confined to his own group behind the 
barbed-wire. The German guards and 
the part of German society adjacent to 
their camp played a basic part in the 
type of society which developed within 
the barbed. wire. This situation, which 
was in a major sense the immediate 
cause of severe frustration and hestility, 
also presented opportunities to direct 
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hostility outside the P.O.W. group, and 
to carry on a most significant cultural 
war whose reality and intensity must 
not be under-estimated. The Ps.O.W. 
had no weapons, and inadequacy in 
carrying on their cultural war often 
meant their death on the flimsiest 
pretext. Their in-group community, 
therefore, although derived ultimately 
from the sanctions of their own society, 
had no validity in the surrounding 
German society; and in some ways 
the Ps.O.W. were a law unto themselves, 
asserting a kind of absolute omnipotent 
freedom against their captivity. The 
social techniques, through which they 
preserved themselves were also, there- 
fore, the means through which they 
destroyed the power of the enemy to 
achieve their psychological capture. 
They had been faced with the loss of a 
society in which to live, except in so far 
as they could devise a society for them- 
selves; and those who had to face 
every day and for a period of years, the 
futile monotony-_of P.O.W. life learned, 
with a force open to few groups, the 
extent to which their survival as indi- 
viduals depended on their success in 
keeping some kind of society alive in 
their midst. This was made particu- 
larly obvious where breakdown or 
threatened breakdown occurred. The 
breakdown of the democratic society 
within the prison-camp would have 
meant accepting one of two main 
alternatives: first, a painful nihilistic 
regression to an isolated quasi-psychotic 
existence; or, alternatively, psycho- 
logical capture by German society. 
The psychological pain of the first of 
these alternatives, and the horror 
aroused by individuals in whom it 
occurred, made it clear that there was 
no way out in that direction. Equally, 
psychological capture by German cul- 
ture carried with it heavy internal 
penalties; and in addition, German 
culture itself possessed an authoritarian 


structure and characteristics which 
made its acceptance a regression of an 
extremely difficult type for those who 
had matured within a more democratic 
society. In consequence, democratic 
patterns—supported by the need to 
possess a structure centred on an 
elected man of confidence—were, in 
fact, the only techniques of social 
development which were likely to be 
successful in maintaining morale at the 
necessary level to keep the pain of 
P.O.W. existence at a minimum. The 
P.O.W. needed to remain, in fact, 
within the framework of the war; and 
in consequence had to keep as much 
of his soldier’s role as possible. 


What has so far been said may be 
summarised as follows:— 


(a) Separation of officers and other 
ranks under the Geneva Conven- 
tion created for the British other 
rank Ps.O.W. a situation in which 
an alternative leadership had to 
arise spontaneously and demo- 
cratically from below. 


(5) The removal of material weapons 
created a situation in which alter- 
native weapons had to be 
developed with cultural resources, 
since for deep and compelling 
psychological reasons the fight 
had to go on and the degree of 
psychological capture to be held 
as low as possible. 


(c) (a) and (b) above had effects 
which re-inforced each other in 
the same direction so that an 
unusually strong democratic cul- 
ture emerged with the double 
function of preserving the group 
and waging war; these were inter- 
dependent tasks. 

(d) The prison camp society which 
emerged was a society of creative 
casualties in whom a deep revalua- 
tion, and a skilled utilisation, of 








certain components in their cul- 
ture had occurred; but in whom 
because of the severity of the 
trauma and the limitations of the 
situation, a partial mastery of 
their experience was alone 
possible. 


(e) The democratic society of prison 
camps were largely self-sanction- 
ing, and recognised no directly 
linked societal parent, except the 
para-medical maternal authority 
of the Geneva Convention and 
the International Red Cross. 


The Responding Forces in the Home 
Society. The British home community 
contains within it a specific civilian group 
of considerable significance in relation 
to our discussion—former Ps.O.W. of 
World War I. These men are veterans 
not only of a military war, but, as has 
been said, of a cultural war; and in 
the latter, although they had been 
winners abroad, they had sometime: 
been losers at home. Their seconc 
experience of a war situation, and their 
identification with the Ps.O.W. of 
World War II, appears to have re- 
activated in them the sense of possessing 
an uncompleted task, and, in con- 
sequence a compulsion to repeat their 
effort to find and share the matured 
values of P.O.W. experience in, and 
with, their home community. Within 
a few months of the fall of Dunkirk, 
public-spirited people who were either 
former Ps.O.W.,or those with experience 
of the social potential and the problems 
of such men, began to draw attention 
to the situation which would arise with 
the return of over 100,000 men from 
Germany at the end of hostilities. 
Public and private discussion of this 
matter did not always lead to the same 
reaction in former Ps.O.W. and there 
were some who expressed the view that 
it was unnecessary to provide special 
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means to re-adjustment after prison- 
camp experience. As the war pro- 
ceeded, however, the obvious difficulties 
of repatriated men and their families 
lead to a widespread agreement over 
the need for help in resettlement. 

The formal attitude of the army 
towards its own men who had been 
taken prisoner was represented in 
various administrative practices and 
structures. There was, for example, the 
regulation which insisted that what is 
called a Court of Inquiry should be held 
as to their behaviour at the time of 
capture, before they became once more 
eligible for the pay and privileges of a 
soldier. Equally, one Directorate— 
itself a section of the branch of the 
army mainly concerned with the ad- 
ministration of military law and military 
prisons—looked after both enemy 
Ps.O.W. in British hands and the 
British Ps.O.W. in enemy hands. This 
was not—as might appear at first 
sight—merely an administrative tour 
de force, but the functional expression 
of the military status of the P.O.W. as 
it had been in 1918. But the military 
attitude towards the P.O.W. expressed 
in these rules and structures was shown 
by events to represent a traditional 
minority view, based on little more than 
a time lag; for there were former 
Ps.O.W., and the fathers of Ps.O.W. of 
this war, in the army as well as in the 
civilian community. 

Within a military society, a P.O.W. 
is a casualty of a special kind, and is, 
indeed, handled administratively in this 
way. The military group with whom 
the repatriates, as casualties, came into 
a constructive relationship, were located 
within the medical region of the army, 
and, more specifically, within the area 
of military psychiatry. In order fully 
to explain this relationship it would be 
necessary to outline the main develop- 
ments in British military psychiatry in 
World War II; but this has been 














described elsewhere (3; 4) and must 
here be taken for granted. The military 
psychiatric group shared, to a dis- 
proportionate extent, the general 
maternal functions of a medical service 
within a patriarchal military structure. 
The military schemes designed and 
initiated by psychiatrists and psycho- 
logists were concerned with the 
restoration and the prevention of 
morale casualties. As a result of the 
size, and the nature, of the problems 
concerned, they of necessity employed 
group methods, and in these methods 
made use of democratic components 
in British culture. In this way, there 
grew up in the army special transitional 
institutions by which recruits, soldiers 
and casualties could be placed, restored 
or held in an optimum military role. 
Historically, the Civil Resettlement 
scheme was the last of a family of 
schemes which had grown up in this 
way in response to military needs. 
Finally, the military psychiatric group 
—the only important exception was a 
P.O.W. of World War I—was a 
civilian technical minority in uniform, 
and had therefore retained wide con- 
nections with civilian life. 
The situation which made it almost 
inevitable that repatriates should find 
an initial response to their problem 
through contact with military psychiatry 
may therefore be stated as follows:— 


(a) medical and para-medical insti- 
tutions were recognised by 
Ps.O.W. as possessing a supra- 
national position, and as repre- 
senting, in a way which had been 
accentuated by the starvation, 
misery and risk of death, con- 
tinuing functions of a supporting 
and succouring nature. 


(6) medical and para-medical insti- 
tutions—the protecting power of 
the Geneva Convention, medical 
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protected personnel and the Inter- 
national Red Cross—had repre- 
sented the only controlling forces 
which could intercede with his 
captor on behalf of the P.O.W. 
In this eyes, the power of these 
supra-national bodies § was 
measured by the fact that in 
certain circumstances, they could 
even arrange for his almost 
miraculous return to the home 
community by repatriation on 
medical grounds. 


(c) in contrast with the authoritarian 


enemy control by the terms of the 
Geneva Convention such institu- 
tions had inevitably become 
associated with democratic com- 
ponents in the lives and prison 
camp culture of the Ps.O.W. and 
in particular with the men of 
confidence elected under the Con- 
vention. 


(d) in an army, the medical services 


represent not only the need of 
military authority to restore 
casualties; they also represent, 
through professional roles and 
relationships, a means by which 
military authority may be made 
aware of, and adapt its practice to, 
the special needs of minorities 
and of individuals. To some 
extent, the medical services rep- 
resent a maternal democratic 
function within a __ patriachal 
authoritarian society. 


(e) within the British military medical 


area, this situation was most 
marked in the functions of the 
psychiatric group; for psychiatric 
casualties, in an army population, 
cannot be effectively handied, or 
restored to their roles, except by 
reference to social factors—social 
structure, roles, relations and 
cultural values. 








(f) military psychiatrists in the 
British army had developed a 
relationship with military auth- 
ority in which their special role 
was accepted in return for assist- 
ance with urgent and intractible 
problems concerned with such 
basic military functions as pro- 
viding officers and maintaining 
morale. 


(g) there was, therefore, what 
amounted to a tradition that a 
problem concerning the relations 
of the army as a whole to a 
minority group should—if mili- 
tary administration and military 
law in turn failed to deal with it 
—follow a familiar channel of 
referral to the psychiatric group. 


(h) at a later stage, when the Civil 
Resettlement scheme had been 
started, the technical para-military 
status and civilian connections of 
the wartime military psychiatric 
group made it easy for them to 
collaborate with civilian groups 
interested in Ps.O.W. 


The Interaction of the Positive Com- 
ponents and the Responding Forces. 
With liberation from the overseas prison 
camp, the P.O.W. was recaptured by his 
own army and indirectly by his own 
society. His position and role in relation 
to the supra-national institutions which 
had been of such significance to him, 
ceased to be meaningful, and the 
functions carried out by these bodies 
were transferred to the home com- 
munity and to the army. In so far as 
these supra-national organisations had 
been important to him, there would be 
an acute problem of desocialisation 
unless, and until, the home society 
and its army could demonstrate its 
capacity to undertake towards him a 
function of this kind, by offering a role 
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and relationships based on an accep- 
tance of the needs and values which 
had been shared by the supra-national 
bodies and the prison camp culture. 
Secondly, although in many ways the 
P.O.W. regarded the army as having 
failed him, and as being “bad” in 
contrast to the “goodness” of the 
International Red Cross and the pro- 
tecting power, the PO.W’s. situation in 
the prison camp could only be improved, 
as has been said, to the extent to which 
he could retake his role as a soldier, and 
regard himself as a member of a 
special military group which was still 
within the total army structure despite 
its physical isolation. It was this 
situation which led to a modification 
of his early rejection of the army 
and the development of an attitude of 
uncertain ambivalence towards it. The 
army, therefore, was in fact, the 
channel through which the P.O.W. 
approached his society, and in con- 
sequence it was the army which was 
first tested out by him, not only in 
relation .to its own values but as the 
immediate representative of the home 
society. 

In the home community there were 
conflicting forces at work in relation to 
the P.O.W.; for British society and 
culture contains its own authoritarian 
components. Within it, democratic, 
“ leaderless ” sibling groups of all kinds 
usually manage to assert their inde- 
pendence only by first of all breaking 
away and asserting their own control 
as the sole contro]; later, a sharing 
of sibling and parent controls is not 
uncommonly worked out in a “ com- 
promise.” The capacity for such com- 
promises is at once a strength and a 
weakness of our culture; and the 
burden of anxiety and guilt on both 
sides is often great until a compromise 
is reached. Further, such compromises 
are only too often spurious and evasive 
in their nature, in that no real extension 














of sharing takes place. Sibling authori- 
ties that do not succeed in coming to 
terms with parent authorities usually 
experience too great difficulty with 
respect to the degree of their sanction 
by the whole society to remain free 
internally, and often regress to tyranni- 
cally authoritarian mores—a situation 
later seen in the demand for discipline 
which was voiced at one early stage in 
the development of the first C.R.U. 

It was, of course, within the home 
civil community that there existed the 
roles as father, worker and citizen to 
which the repatriated P.O.W. had so 
long wished to return. During leave, 
he usually attempted to take up these 
roles, either in phantasy or in fact, and 
in this way began his search for sanction 
directly within the home community. 
This search for sanction of his new 
cultural values had a different quality 
within the army as against civil life. 
The repatriated P.O.W. often recog- 
nised that to some extent the army 
was necessarily an authoritarian struc- 
ture, and even in a democratic society 
might to some extent be excused for 
being undemocratic; but this was not 
the case with the home community, and 
there were therefore elements of con- 
trast and of conflict, as well as elements 
of relationship, between the army and 
civil life in their joint relationship to 
the P.O.W. It was indeed necessary for 
him to find a consistent sanction for 
his new values in all of the controlling 
societal authorities related to him, in 
order to satisfy his new democratic 
needs in his roles and relationships as a 
participant member of his home society. 

If he did not find such sanction, as 
experience shows, there remained only 
a number of inadequate and painful 
toles: 


(a) regression once more to the 
isolated existence of early cap- 
tivity. 
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In this case, a man would live 
as a passive prisoner of his own 
society—a situation of which 
examples were seen in the in- 
vestigation to be discussed later. 
In these instances men were found 
who had not left their houses for 
weeks or months, and who were 
listless, withdrawn, and apathetic 
even in relation to their families. 


(5) renewal of his cultural war in a 
particularly embittered form. 

In this situation, his own 
society would be regarded as the 
enemy, and his behaviour would 
correspond to that of many 
political minorities, whose mem- 
bers, it has been said, “‘ carry their 
good objects locked in their 
hearts.” 

(c) Feeling himself betrayed by his 
own society, he might seek 
revenge and relief by taking up a 
role based on a deep and usually 
unrecognised identification with 
his late captors. 


(d) He could attempt to escape from 
his problem by emigration. 

(e) He might be forced to accept the 
role of a psychiatric casualty. 


The first four of these roles are based 
on aggression; it is only in the last— 
that of psychiatric casualty—that there 
remains any conviction of the poten- 
tiality of success in the search for 
sanction from the home society. All of 
these roles, however, must be thought 
of as techniques of living in that they 
are not mutually exclusive but may 
co-exist, or alternate with each other 
in any individual man. 

From 1941 onwards, escaped Ps.O.W. 
began to return to the army at home. 
At that time there had not yet come into 
being the differentiated system by 
which recruits and casualties were 
steered towards fresh roles within the 











army structure, and in these early days 
escaped men were dealt with through 
the normal channels by which those in 
casualty roles are restored and re- 
assimilated within the army: that is, by 
posting to depots through which there 
passed a mixture of recruits, con- 
valescents, misfits and sentence-expired 
delinquents. It was soldiers with 
excellent military records who formed 
the bulk of the early escapers, carrying 
with them the problems, the democratic 
potentialities and, indeed, the demo- 
cratic compulsions of the P.O.W. An 
army is seldom able to respect very 
small minorities, and in the early 
contacts of repatriates with what they 
felt to be the unrealistic military life of 
their depots, there were seen the first 
attempts, and the first failures, of the 
creative casualty to integrate his new 
cultural values with those of the army 
and the home community. This conflict 
inevitably led to disciplinary action; 
and as the conflict proceeded the echoes 
reached higher and higher levels in the 
army. While this process was going on, 
an early psychiatric follow up of a 
group of repatriates within the army 
had clearly demonstrated the failure of 
these men to become reintegrated with 
the military culture by an approach 
through the routine channels. Similar 
results, indeed, had been obtained in 
relation to other types of casualty, and 
the military response to this situation 
had been to develop a_ special 
re-allocation and re-training organisa- 
tion, mentioned a moment ago. This 
ultimately grew into a large organisation 
concerned not only with re-allocation 
of everyday casualties, but also with the 
planning and organisation required to 
handle the large number of repatriates 
who were expected home at the end of 
the European hostilities but who 
would not be released from military 
service until varying periods after the 
end of the war in the Far East. To 


assist in the military re-employment of 
officers who had escaped, or been re- 
captured or repatriated at a relatively 
early stage in the war, a corresponding 
organisation had been set up, with 
units modelled on officer selection 
boards, and having, in consequence, 
a full technical staff which included 
a psythiatrist. It was from this 
source that there emerged many of 
the psychiatric findings which were 
later used as a basis for the planning of 
the Civil Resettlement scheme. Simul- 
taneously, the repatriation in 1943 of a 
large number of protected medical 
personnel brought about a special 
interaction between repatriated medical 
men of confidence and the responsive 
psychiatric minority, for these repat- 
riates were in the special position of 
being medical corps casualties. The 
suggestion of a pilot run of a scheme 
for military resettlement in medical 
work, designed by the psychiatric 
group and controlled by medical 
officers, was therefore readily accepted. 
The scheme, of course, did not directly 
relate to resettlement in civil life and 
to that extent could do no more than 
adumbrate the problems likely to be 
met with in the future. Group dis- 
cussions with repatriates proved of 
great value both in the design and in 


_ the running of this scheme and in 


relation to many other P.O.W. prob- 
lems; and from that point on group 
discussions of this kind went on 
between interested repatriates, usually 
former men of confidence or medical 
officers, and members of responsive 
groups in the army at home. It was 
not without significance that these 
discussions were often held within the 
War Office itself, and to some extent 
conveyed to the repatriates in this way 
that the army was at least prepared to 
contemplate the sanction and utilisation 
of their experience. 























With regard to the civil forces con- 
cerned with the P.O.W., during the 
middie years of the war, various organi- 
sations and individuals began to increase 
their pressure not only on the army but 
on the relevant civil ministries. Within 
the army, the results were on the whole 
to weaken the formal attitude towards 
the P.O.W. and to strengthen agree- 
ment with the attitude taken up by the 
psychiatric group. In the case of the 
civil ministries likely to be concerned 
with resettlement, the effect of pressure 
from the home community was equally 
to increase the sense of responsibility, 
but in this case to lead, as events 
showed, to the view that the resettle- 
ment of repatriated Ps.O.W. was to 
such an extent a service problem that it 
did not fall directly within the scope 
of existing civil institutions controlled 
or supported by the Government or its 
agencies. It is relevant to our des- 
cription of social forces to note that at 
a later stage there was an inter-depart- 
mental meeting of service and of civil 
ministries concerned with demobilisa- 
tion to discuss the special case of the 
P.O.W. In many ways, this meeting 
was a significant event, giving some 
indication of the widespread ramifica- 
tions of the problem of resettlement, 
and foreshadowing to some extent the 
later inter-ministerial collaboration 
which was necessary for the C.R.U. 
scheme to become an integrative force 
within the home society. At this 
particular meeting, in the civilian group 
there could be seen a positive sense of 
responsibility and a contrasting desire 
to hand over this responsibility to the 
service ministries. Both forces, there- 
fore, acted in the same direction. 
Within the service group, as has been 
said, there were positive forces seeking 
to respond to the special problems of 
Ps.O.W., as well as negative forces 
seeking to avoid jealousy by handling 
the problem in more routine ways. 
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There were, therefore, three groups of 
forces pointing towards what was 
ultimately agreed—that the service 
ministries should accept a_ special 
responsibility for the resettlement of 
the P.O.W. It is not without interest 
that the civilian view, as represented 
at this meeting, laid stress on the need 
for discipline in dealing with these men; 
and in this way gave at least some 
indication that on a basis of experience 
the home community had become 
alarmed over the problem of the 
P.O.W., and found itself aligned with 
the repatriate, although for very 
different reasons, in the view that since 
his problem derived from his service 
role it was in that area that his treat- 
ment should be undertaken. ~ 

Finally, it should be mentioned here 
that the positive response, and the 
acceptance by the army of the decision 
recorded above, was to some extent 
influenced by information and education 
based on the psychiatric findings men- 
tioned earlier. After these interactions 
and decisions, the resettlement scheme 
followed a path which was by then well 
established in relation to matiers of 
this kind—the pilot run under full 
technical control; the pilot run under 
normal military control with technical 
advice, and involving, in this special 
case, civil collaboration up to minis- 
terial level of the government; the 
development of a planning staff with 
technical advisers; and ultimately, the 
organisation and running of a scheme 
by the army with the collaboration of 
relevant civil groups. 

One further point, already men- 
tioned, must be elaborated. During 
the early stages of the investigations 
which have just been described there 
had been a clear recognition that the 
problem of the repatriated P.O.W. 
could not be handled by routine 
methods and that it could not be 
handled by the application of military 








law. Equally, the opportunity which 
had been given to repatriates in group 
discussions to collaborate, not only in 
the deveiopment of the military medical 
pilot scheme, but also in tackling various 
other problems, opened up a channel of 
co-operation between the repatriated 
men and the responsive groups at high 
levels within the army. It was indeed 
the oppoitunity of helping their com- 
rades who were to come, which enabled 
many of the repatriates to collaborate 
in this planning and to overcome their 
inevitable anxieties and suspicions about 
such co-operation. In early days, the re- 
patriates had naturally tested out the 
understanding of those concerned with 
their affairs, and particularly the 
psychiatrists; but finding in that group 
a potential military response to their 
needs, from this point on they became 
full participants in the development of 
the scheme. This collaboration was 
colloquially labelled “ consumer- 
participation ” and as a result of it the 
possibilities of the scheme, and the 
sincerity and understanding which 
underlay the army’s decision to help, 
were accepted and widely diffused along 
the existing or strongly persistent intra- 
group networks of the Ps.O.W. The 
pamphlet describing the scheme to 
them, on their arrival in the country, 
had been designed and worded largely 
by repatriates themselves, while it was 
the function of the technical group 
concerned with developing the scheme 
to verify and check that no promise 
made to them in this pamphlet, however 
small, could not or would not be ful- 
filled. Since the scheme involved most 
areas of the total society, this was no 
small task, and included educational 
as well as administrative action. 

On returning home from Germany 
at the end of hostilities, men almost 
immediately received six weeks’ leave, 
or more. During that time, as has just 
been said, they tested out, and were 


tested out by, their home community. 
This period was in many ways a trial 
run for the real resettlement phase; 
but since men’s roles were still those of 
citizen soldiers within the army struc- 
ture, it could not be a complete ex- 
periment. Nevertheless, the difficulties 
they experienced led men to look hope- 
fully for help to the army and to 
volunteer in large numbers for C.R.U.s. 


The Transitional Community. The 
idea of the transitional community, 
as a technique for assisting the passage 
of individuals within a society from 
one social group to another, is perhaps 
as old as society itself, and is found, 
culturally elaborated in relation to 
varied and specific purposes, in the 
social practices of peoples differing 
widely in both the content and level of 
their culture. Of particular interest is 
its use in relation to changes of status 
and milieu. 

As a first step towards the re-estab- 
lishment of a relationship between the 
repatriated P.O.W. and the army—a 
relationship from which full social 
re-connection might grow—a principle 
of fundamental importance had been 
formulated in relation to the C.R.U. 
scheme. Participation which arises 
from a spontaneous understanding of 
the related needs of the individual and 
the group cannot be imposed from 
without. Military authority had, there- 
fore, no alternative in relation to the 
approach needed to help the repatriate 
—it could only take no action or 
sanction the development of a 
democratic area within the military 
region: that is, by a voluntary scheme 
on a special basis. By conferring the 
right to volunteer for the C.R.U., the 
army gave evidence of its trust in the 
repatriate, and of its understanding of 
his needs. This was the condition of 
being respected, and of having his 
values respected—in other words, the 
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condition of sanction—which was a 
pre-requisite for the development of 
reciprocal inter-personal relations, and 
for any success in re-establishing within 
him the validity of the culture of his 
society. 

To volunteer for the C.R.U. implied 
the acceptance of a role. This role was 
presented, but not imposed in any sense 
by the structure of army society. After 
volunteering, attendance at a C.R.U. 
opened up fields of social relationships 
both within the army and, through the 
various C.R.U. ramifications, with 
many other institutions and persons. 
Acceptance of this entirely voluntary 
role carried with it corollaries for the 
elaboration of a rich culture pattern 
round dependent relationships, since 
the responsibility and maturity of the 
individual were acknowledged and the 
positive democratic gain from P.O.W. 
experience was sanctioned and per- 
petuated in this new society. 

_\The repatriate’s shattered sense of 
Security, his related deep mistrust and 
is need for consistency in the basic 
values underlying roles and relation- 
ships, is implied in the familiar and 
accepted description of him as a 
“* connoisseur in sincerity ”’; his charac- 
teristic of “looking for snags” was 
derived from the same source. He 
could therefore accept a role only in a 
community where acceptance of his 
values was genuine and deeply consist- 
ent, and:in contrast with the anxious 
and superficial acceptance which he 
had sometimes experienced within the 
army or during his leave in civilian life. 
It was therefore imperative that the 
transitional community, in order to 
help the repatriate, should be entirely 
self-consistent ; for any other kind of 
community would have failed to pass 
his testing and have led only to further 
damage to what little sense of security 
remained to him. 

The production of this self-consistent 


democratic community did not, how- 
ever, depend on action taken within the 
Civil Resettlement organization. It 
depended on decisions which had to be 
made—and maintained—not only by 
the controlling War Office branches of 
all sections of the army, but also by 
various civil ministries and civil orga- 
nizations, both industrial and social. 
It was from and through this situation, 
and from the necessarily widespread 
discussions and actions which arose in 
implementing it, that the inter-group 
relations between the repatriates and 
the home community were clarified and 
resolved. The decisions concerned 
required a deep and wide acceptance of 
the principle of voluntary democratic 
participation; and it was in securing 
these decisions, and the essential col- 
laborative action related to them, that 
the key resistances to the scheme were 
encountered by the planning staff 
concerned with the Civil Resettlement 
organization. It was, however, only 
through these decisions and actions 
that the C.R.U. could become integra- 
tive of the home society as a whole. 
Further, the required decisions pro- 
duced certain small but obvious and 
important changes in the total social 
frame-work of that society, aS a result 
of which the therapeutic democracy of 
the transitional community could 
operate successfully. It was the same 
sequence of decisions and changes 
which convinced the repatriate that his 
new values had been clearly sanctioned 
both by the army and by the home 
community, and that he could, there- 
fore, accept a role and take up relation- 
ships in civilian life. 

The actual organisation of an indi- 
vidual C.R.U. endeavoured to imple- 
ment this formulation; and it must now 
be described in outline. It has earlier 
been noted that the experience of the 
P.O.W. had been of a group traumatic 
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situation; that the resources and tech- 
nique of dealing with this situation in 
the prison camp arose in and from the 


group; that the inter-action between 
the repatriated P.O. W. and the respond- 
ing forces in the home community was 
an inter-group relation; and that in 
developing this relationship group dis- 
cussion methods had been widely 
employed. In describing the develop- 
ment and structure of a C.R.U. stress 
must first be laid, therefore, on the 
extent to which group methods and 
particularly group discussions with 
between five and fifteen members were 
employed, in a direct continuation of 
the situation outlined above. The 
particular characteristic of such groups 
and discussions when used directly for 
therapeutic purposes, are described 
elsewhere (O.Q.). Within the C.R.U. 
itself they made possible some measure 
of therapy among the Ps.O.W., but they 
were also used for members of the staff, 
both separately and in conjunction 
with the Ps.O.W. These procedures 
minimised the development of the intra 
and inter-personal, and the inter-group, 
anxieties and hostilities whose existence 
and nature—as early evidence of recip- 
rocal jealousy indicated—would other- 
wise have split the staff of the C.R.U. 
from the P.O.W. population, or would 
in various ways have created adverse 
conditions by leaving too much tension 
unresolved. Group discussions were 
conducted by “syndicate officers” 
(each of whom was “father” to 
approximately sixty of the men in the 
unit, subdivided into four successive 
intake groups of fifteen) and also by 
most of the specialist officers, such as 
the medical and vocational officers, all 
of whom had taken part in special 
training in this direction. Group 
discussions were also held with 
civilians who came to the C.R.U. ; 
with representatives of the local 





civic authority and other important 
organizations, and with wives, factory 
workers, trade union officials, in- 
dustrial executives, and experts in 
various fields. In consequence, on his 
home ground within a C.R.U. group, 
a man was securely introduced to 
various problems and to social fields 
from which otherwise his participation 
might have been withheld by his 
anxiety, his guilt, or his hostility. This 
principle was extended in the various 
externally orientated institutions of the 
C.R.U.—factory visits, social activities, 
and the like. In these, the man was 
brought into contact—initially in a 
group—with institutions, individuals 
and situations towards which he was 
often burdened with feelings of mistrust 
and suspicion. These feelings, so easily 
projected on to any form of authority, 
were frequently dissipated with re- 
markable rapidity by actual contact in 
a safe role. Indeed, since the C.R.U. 
itself provided a dependable frame- 
work, incorporating all the security of 
the army and at the same time reaching 
out into the civilian field, the individual 
was enabled to face his anxieties with 
confidence, rather than to escape from 
them. 

Further, as the man was inyited to 
attend the unit nearest his own home 
and was offered leave every week-end, 
he had opportunities, gradually and in 
small doses, to integrate his army life 
with his home life. Moreover, dances 
and other social events were open to 
wives and families as well as the dis- 
cussions mentioned a moment ago. 

It was in a great variety of ways of 
this kind that the total process of re- 
adapting the P.O.W., and of re- 
educating his family and the com- 
munity at large was carried out in 
practice. By accepting its dependence 
on the community and eliciting its 
co-operation in these activities, the 
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C.R.U. created and expanded its own 
function in the home society; for as 
co-operation with the civilian com- 
munity increased, so did that com- 
munity learn to solve its own problem 
over the re-absorption of its de- 
socialised elements. Latterly, the scope 
of the C.R.U. was greatly increased 
through what was termed the “ exten- 
sion scheme,” in which problems of 
after-care were tackled by C.R.U. 
extension officers, by welfare officers 
attached from the Joint War Organisa- 
tion of the British Red Cross and the 
Order of St. John, and with the assist- 
ance of large numbers of voluntary 
extension visitors. The establishment 
of ‘* Civil Advisory Councils” repre- 
senting various organisations in the 
“extension region” of each C.R.U., 
gave to the civil community its own 
role in this work by devolving on to it 
a share of the responsibility, and 
carried still further the process of 
integrating the C.R.U. into the total 
home society. 

Within the C.R.U. the amenities and 
facilities offered were of a high order. 
The organisation and staffing of the 
units had necessarily been matters 
requiring special care, thought and 
effort; for the development from the 
voluntary principle of a participant 
democratic society within the neces- 
sarily authoritarian military area raised 
inevitable difficulties related to the 
changed roles of the members of such 
a community as compared with familiar 
and superficially similar roles in 
ordinary military units. Specially 
selected staff were therefore required, 
and were trained by group discussion 
methods and a brief apprenticeship in 
a working C.R.U. The level of domestic 
amenities and facilities, of feeding and 
sleeping arrangements, of canteens, 
libraries, games and recreation, was 
above that common in wartime 
military organisations (it was called 


the “A.T.S. scale”). The amenities 
and facilities concerned were open to 
all members of the unit, staff and 
Ps.0.W. alike, and there was a common 
dining-hall in which all members of the 
unit, whatever their rank, ate together 
for at least the main meal of the day. 
It was held that preferential treatment 
of the Ps.O.W. in domestic matters 
within the unit would not only create 
problems of jealousy but by em- 
phasising the “ difference ” of Ps.O.W. 
would retard their re-adjustment. In 
addition, the pattern of culture 
presented by the C.R.U. would other- 
wise have been internally inconsistent. 

More specialised services were 
presented by various departments and 
members of the staff which may now be 
briefly mentioned. 

(i) The vocational staff. The job of 
this team was vocational guidance, 
less in the practical sense of 
information than in the psycho- 
logical sense of evaluation of 
interests and capacities; for un- 
settlement was often manifested 
through a series of unrealistic, 
defensive and stubbornly held fan- 
tasies regarding work and changes 
of employment. The team con- 
sisted of a Vocational Officer and 
sergeants (Personnel Selection 
Staff). Aptitude and intelligence 
tests were offered, but more 
important aspects of the work 
consisted in sympathetic listening, 
in interviews spontaneously sought 
by the men, and in the conduct of 
group discussions on job problems. 
Larger meetings of the “ brains 
trust ’’ type were also held. These 
were socio-dramatic in pattern, 
and attended by representatives of 
both workers and management, 
trades unions and employers’ asso- 
ciations. An extension of the 
principle of reality testing occurred 
through the technique of “ job 
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rehearsals” in which men were 
given an opportunity of testing 
various types of employment in 
actual practice. As C.R.U.s 
developed, role-playing techniques 
of this kind were considerably 
elaborated in various spheres. 

(ii) Working in close association with 
the Vocational Staff was the 
Ministry of Labour Officer, who 
was a link between the C.R.U.s 
and the local Employment 
Exchanges as regards job place- 
ment. The fact that he was resident 
at the C.R.U. and took general 
part in its activities had a decisive 
effect on the attitude of the men 
to the Ministry of Labour; and 
was not without influence in the 
opposite direction. 

(iii) The medical services of the C.R.U. 
comprised medical and dental 
officers and their staffs. In some 
cases there was a resident psychia- 
trist (00) though in most units, 
because of shortage of such officers, 
he could only pay weekly visits. 
Medical and dental officers ran, so 
to speak, practices; that is, men 
could visit them when they pleased. 
Since a great deal of unsettlement 
emerged in psycho-somatic forms, 
diagnosis and treatment was 
necessarily holistic rather than 
medical in the ordinary sense; and 
the medical officer had to play a 
full part in the C.R.U. life, not 
only by holding discussions, but 
by participation in all its activities. 

(iv) The ‘‘ Technical Officer” was in 
charge of workshops. These offered 
men the opportunity of gaining 
confidence, not only in their 
manual skills, but in their ability 
to complete a novel but satisfying 
task through exercise of personal 
initiative; for this had often been 
damaged by years of living in a‘ 
seriously restricted situation. In 


addition, these artifact activities 
often proved a useful lead into the 
community. 

(v) The “ Civil Liaison Officer ’—the 
title was chosen with some care— 
was a professional woman social 
worker, often a hospital almoner 
or a psychiatric social worker. 
She was concerned with every type 
of welfare problem from divorce 
to permits for rationed household 
equipment, and was one of the 
chief agencies through which the 
nature of resettlement problems 
was interpreted to families. 

(vi) The _Pay Sergeant disentangled 
men’s financial problems, which 
were often complex, and in addition 
gave talks on matters such as 
Income Tax which would confront 
them in civilian life. 

All these media combined to attack 
the psychological and material prob- 
lems of the men, and to interpret to 
them the contemporary life from which 
they had become estranged. In esti- 
mating the over-all psychological effect 
of these contacts and opportunities of 
the P.O.W., it must be reiterated that 
in offering a role in a democratic and 
participant community the army had 
taken “informed social action”; that 
the units ran on a morale-based self- 
discipline; and that formal discipline 
was in fact and by intention minimised, 
so that as far as possible, activity was 
of a spontaneous and democratic 
nature, permitting of great flexibility 
and personal embellishment. In early 
stages of C.R.U. membership the 
absence of formal discipline caused 
severe anxiety both to Ps.O.W. and to 
the unit staffs, and fundamental impor- 
tance lay in the interview and dis- 
cussions through which this “fear of 
freedom” was reduced. The function 
of the syndicate officer was also of 
great importance in allaying this fear. 
He was the central figure of a type of 
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familial system, from which, through 
the security engendered by his intimate 
knowledge and sympathy with each 
man, the Ps.O.W. were able to make a 
safe entry into the wider community 
life of the unit. 

In addition to the more specific statf 
functions outlined above the non- 
specialist members of the staff were 
equally important in providing the 
larger aspects of the psycho-social 
context essential to re-socialisation. 
They presented the background of 
efficiency and comfort, opened up a 
field of out-going relationships within 
the stable frame-work, and demon- 
strated the real-life level .of C.R.U. 
community activity. On the staff the 
large proportion of women—selected 
members of the A.T.S.—who were seen 
about their daily task and encountered 
in all unit activities did much to help 
in dissipating the anxiety and hostile 
fear about women so common among 
repatriated Ps.O.W. after their life in 
a unisexual community. All members 
of the staff were brought to feel them- 
selves, as indeed they were, full mem- 
bers of the resettlement team, and to 
separate the various roles which have 
been mentioned, is to disguise their 
essential under-lying unity. Individual 
functions could only operate effectively 
within the framework of the consistent 
whole, and this necessitated continual 
discussion and exchange of views on 
individuals, principles and situations, 
and continual intermingling of activities 
in which no one played a purely 
specialist part. This applied particu- 
larly to the roles taken by the Ps.O.W. 
themselves. They played perhaps the 
most significant part in resettlement, 
and by their assumption of active 
participatory roles in the unit com- 
munity and in the neighbouring civil 
organisations, contributed immensely 
to the development of the C.R.U. 
scheme. 


The “‘ course” at a C.R.U. lasted a 
month, but this was usually extended 
by one or two weeks, and might last up 
to three months. Intakes to the courses 
were staggered at the rate of 60 each 
week, so that new arrivals might have 
the benefit of the experienced guidance 
of their predecessors. That this was 
richly forthcoming and that it markedly 
assisted the resettlement of the unit 
members who helped in this way, 
underlines the principle that in group 
therapy, the opportunity of reparation 
through participation in the thera- 
peutic process is a vital phase of treat- 
ment. In addition, as the unit 
developed, the Ps.O.W. took over more 
and more of its activities and initiated 
many features of the community life, 
so that all aspects of the C.R.U. were 
geared to the developing stability of 
the Ps.O.W. In the unit, the P.O.W. 
passed through stages described as 
“* reception, orientation and planning.” 
In the first he was introduced to, and 
made relations with, the staff and 
facilities of the unit. In the second he 
spent a great deal of time on factory 
and other visits; he went to the work- 


“shops; he took part in group dis- 


cussions; he began to lead a model of a 
full life in the community. In the third 
stage he was already using the 
knowledge and security he had gained 
in realistic application to his own 
problems; and it was at this stage 
that a job difficulty, for example, would 
be tackled in a positive. and construc- 
tive way. The man would, in fact, have 
extended his social space outside the 
confines of Army society. 

From the foregoing discussion it will 
be apparent that the development 
of relationships in the C.R.U. role was 
made easy by the various techniques of 
C.R.U. organisation and in particular 
by the use of group methods and group 
discussion. Through these, anxieties 
were dissipated, and concurrently the 
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available culture became meaningful, 
both because it corresponded with an 
aspect of development in the men them- 
selves, and also, as will be suggested in 
the second part of this article, because 
it was equivalent with the level of 
aspiration shared by the majority. But 
the C.R.U. culture itself was not the 
Army culture as previously experienced, 
since it had grown, as the C.R.Us. 
themselves had grown, out of the com- 
munity in accordance with the needs of 
the community. In using it, therefore, 





a man also participantly entered the 
relationship field of civilian life, even 
before he had officially re-assumed a 
civilian role. In this way the various 
symptoms of desocialisation—apathy, 
fear, and hostility towards society, 
anxious reliance on Army authority— 
were transformed into independence, 
coupled with a heightened under- 
standing of the needs of the community 
and of the function of the individual 
in relation to it. 
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I want to present a rather simple 
thesis concerning the changing of 
certain kinds of inter-personal attitudes. 
It is a thesis which, I believe, applies to 
attitudes toward others as members of 
groups—e.g., racial or class groups— 
as well as to attitudes toward others 
simply as individuals—e.g., a wife’s 
attitude toward her husband. I should 
like to make it perfectly clear that I am 
primarily interested in hostile attitudes 
which are more or less conscious. 

The thesis has to do with the con- 
ditions under which hostile impulses 
develop into persistent attitudes. 

Briefly, it is this: the likelihood that a 
persistently hostile attitude will develop 
varies with the degree to which the 
perceived inter-personal relationship 
remains autistic, its privacy maintained 
by some sort of barriers to communica- 
tion. Such a thesis has an immediate 


plausibility. Attitudes, after all, are 
matters of judgment and perception 
which must take place within a frame of 
reference. If communication with 
others is cut off, the initial framework 
responsible for the perception of 
hostility is less likely to be modified 
than if inter-personal give-and-take is 
continued. 

Such a thesis, I believe, is a special 
application of a more inclusive prin- 
ciple, to the effect that idiosyncratic 
fixations of any kind may owe their 
persistence to the fact that they are 
safely barricaded against inter-personal 
communication. Before elaborating the 
application of this principle to the 
special area of hostile attitudes, I 
should like to point out how recent 
psycho-therapeutic theory has moved 
in the general direction of this principle. 


PERSONALITY DISTURBANCES AS AUTISMS 


Mental hygienists commonly discuss 
personality disturbances in terms of 
the evasion of “ reality.”” Whatever is 
meant by the term “ reality,” I submit 
that it must be defined in social terms. 
I refer not only to the frequency with 
which disturbances in inter-personal 


relations are found among individuals 
who present personality problems—a 
point to which I shall soon return. 
Beyond this, however, the distortions 
of meanings which invariably charac- 
terize such patients are acquired in a 
social matrix. As Benedict, Mead, 








Horney and others have shown, it is 
some aspect of a cultural norm, not an 
absolute standard, the distortion of 


which characterizes a personality 
deviant. “Reality” thus refers to 
something which is not only social, but 
which is defined by particular cultural 
standards. 

It would seem to be a necessary 
corollary that the processes by which 
people normally maintain the norma- 
tiveness (or reality) of their meanings 
and perceptions have, in the case of 
personality deviants, somehow been 
interfered with. Since it is by inter- 
personal communication that such a 
process of maintaining normativeness 
Occurs, some distortion in communi- 
cation must be involved. 

The Freudians, of course, have never 
emphasized such matters. In the indi- 
vidual’s Oedipus attitudes, for example, 
they have seen only a backdrop for 
intra-individual conflict, and personality 
disturbances are traced to repression 
stemming from such conflict. And yet, 
as I peruse the case material presented 
in the Freudian literature, I seem always 
to find, by implication at least, that 
barriers to communication have been 
erected so that autisms develop, un- 
corrected if not unchallenged. It can 
scarcely be an accident that Freud 
found repression to be so common in 
precisely that area in which, in his time 
and place, communication between 
parents and children was least possible 
—i.e., in the area of sex. Perhaps it 
would not be too outrageous a hypo- 
thesis to assume that it isthe impossibility 
of communication which is responsible 
for repression. Perhaps, it would be 
too outrageous to suggest that, whether 
or not repression occurs, it is in the 
area of the defensively private that 
personality disturbances breed. In any 
case, the fact remains that that which is 
repressed is cut off from communica- 
tion. 


If it is true, as I think we all assume, 
that we learn most about the nature 
of things when we try to change them, 
then perhaps we can learn more from 
Freudian practice than from Freudian 
theory. It was Freud himself who 
insisted upon the crucial part played 
by the transference, as he sought to 
change personalities. The point which 
I stress is that, regardless of repression, 
certain areas of the patients life are 
restored to communication during 
psychoanalysis. The defensively private 
ceases to be private as defense becomes 
less necessary. It is pointless to argue 
which is the essential feature—over- 
coming defensiveness or restoring to 
communication; apparently both must 
occur. 

More recent psychotherapists, though 
borrowing heavily from Freud, have 
dealt with inter-personal relations as 
central rather than peripheral. When 
a psychiatrist like H. S. Sullivan can 
define psychiatry as “the field of 
personal relations” (33), the social 
psychologist takes notice; after 
checking his impulse to cry “plagiarist,” 
he concludes that psychiatry must be 
simply the individual pathology of his 
own discipline. J. L. Moreno subtitles 
the publication in which so much of 
his psychiatric theory has appeared, 
“* a journal of inter-personal relations.” 
He refers to the area of the private as 
“the abode where... trouble... 
may blossom ” (20). Horney sees “ the 
basic conflict of the neurotic in the 
fundamentally contradictory attitudes 
he has acquired towards other persons ” 
(11). Erich Fromm, in stressing the 
loneliness and isolation of “ modern 
man,” is obviously dealing with some 
sort of disturbances in communication 
(8). 

In keeping with their theoretical 
formulations, such practitioners as 
those just mentioned stress the actual 
process of inter-personal communica- 
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tion as a central part of their thera- 
peutic procedures. Thus (if I may 
paraphrase him freely) Sullivan strives 
to aid the patient to bring under control 
those “ parataxic” forms of com- 
munication which are private in the 
sense of not being intentional com- 
munication at all. I think it is not too 
great a simplification to say that for him 
the goal of therapy is to enable the pat- 
ient to communicate without distortion. 
Moreno’s “ psycho-dramatic ” pro- 
cedures are directly aimed at the area 
of the private. For him, indeed, the 
patient closeted alone with the therapist 
is. only half escaping from privacy. 
And so Moreno brings onto his very 
literal therapeutic stage not only the 
co-partners in misunderstanding (such 
as a married couple); he also employs 
various “‘ auxiliary egos,” and at a 
certain stage in the procedure spectators 
observe the various role-enactments. 
Parallel with Moreno’s work have 
appeared various other developments 
in the nature of treating individual 
personality disturbances by means of 
group therapy. The successful recovery 
of many members of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, for example, as reported . by 
Bales (3) and others, is quite obviously 
dependent upon a kind of inter-personal 
relationship that is characterized by 
“reality” rather than by autistic 
pretense. A somewhat similar move- 
ment is that of Recovery, Inc., whose 
members are convalescent psycho- 
neurotics. As reported by Abraham 
Low (17), it is the group relationship, 
into which the patient is introduced 
before leaving the hospital, which 
prevents him from lapsing into a 
solipsistic state in which he becomes 


defeatist concerning his own recovery. 

Future historians of psychotherapy 
may perhaps conclude that it was in 
the area of group therapy that most 
conspicuous advances were made in 
World War II. Here, as so often, new 
discoveries were mothered by necessity; 
demands for time-saving methods of 
treatment led to new understanding of 
social reality. Thus, for example, 
Nathan Ackerman, a psychoanalyst 
who has used group procedures with 
veterans, describes the psychoanalytic 
procedure as one in which “ it is part 
of the analyst’s role to personify 
reality... But,” he adds, “this 
special role of the analyst in personifying 
reality does not always work satisfac- 
torily. In the analytic situation there 
is no actual social reality against which 
a patient may measure the impact of 
his impulses. It is in this respect that 
group psychotherapy offers a special 
advantage . . . In the group setting, 
the impact with concrete forms of social 
reality is immediate. Group therapy,” 
he continues, “‘ is a more real experience 
than individual therapy. It is less 
bound to the irrationalities of the 
unconscious and is weighed on the side 
of allegiance to social reality” (1). 

And so we may conclude, I think, 
that just as psychiatry earlier became 
less purely medical and more individual- 
psychological, so it is now becoming 
more inter-personal. And one of the 
things to be learned from this develop- 
ment, it seems to me, is_ that 
personalities are more likely to become 
distorted when barriers to communica- 
tion encourage autistic frames of 
teference for perceiving inter-personal 
relations. 


‘ INTER-PERSONAL HOSTILITIES AS AUTISMS 


My major concern, however, lies in correctness of the frustration-aggression 
the area of inter-personal attitudes of hypothesis as presented by Dollard et al. 


hostility. | Assuming the essential 


(7), hostile impulses may be aroused by 








the blocking of any goal-directed 
behavior. A hostile attitude is such an 
impulse persistently directed against a 
given individual or kind of individual. 
Or, in Gordon Allport’s phrase, it is a 
“state of readiness” for such hostile 
impulses. 

Privacy—that is, some degree of 
isolation behind barriers to inter- 
personal communication—is not a 
necessary condition for the develop- 
ment of hostile impulses into persistent 
attitudes. But it is, I believe, a common 
condition, and a particularly important 
one if we distinguish between two 
aspects of hostility. One of these is a 
state of readiness to injure another; 
the other is a state of readiness to view 
another person as threatening injury. 
The two are commonly associated. 

It seems to me a truism that no inter- 
personal behavior can be understood 
without a knowledge of how the 
relationship is perceived by the persons 
involved. The “‘ meaning” of another 
person—I am following Muenzinger’s 
terminology (21)—is the manner in 
which he is related to the behavior- 
direction of the perceiver. No inter- 
personal relationship is ever perceived, 
presumably, without assigning such 
meaning to the other persons involved. 
I do not care to argue that a meaning 
of threat is always assigned to others 
toward whom one has a hostile attitude; 
I am not sure. But I do believe that it 
is the meaning of threat which, when 
it becomes autistic, is responsible for 
much of the persistence of ‘hostile 
attitudes. 

We now have abundant evidence (31) 
that persistent attitudes presuppose 
certain frames of reference, and are 
most likely to change if and as the 
frames are shifted. The evidence upon 
which this conclusion is based does not 
have to do primarily with inter-personal 
relations, but I see no reason for 
exempting this particular kind of 





attitude from the generalization. The 
frame of reference which determines 
inter-personal attitudes presumably has 
to do with perceived status-relationship. 
(I am using the term not in Linton’s 
sense of culturally prescribed status, 
but simply as inter-personal position.) 

Hostile impulses commonly arise, 
then, when status-relationship is so 
perceived that another is viewed as 
threat. Such a perception arises 
through interaction, and it is likely to 
persist until modified by further inter- 
action. If, as a result of a hostile 
attitude emerging from the newly 
perceived status-relationship, com- 
munication with the other person is 
avoided, the conditions necessary for 
eliminating the hostile attitude are not 
likely to occur. 

For the sake of concreteness, let me 


_illustrate—at first anecdotally; I shall 
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return later to more reliable sources of 
evidence. A rather egotistical man— 
let us say a professor—is affably 
recounting some minor successes to an 
acquaintance who maliciously hints at 
greater triumphs to come. The unsus- 
pecting victim of the teasing grows 
more and more expansive, then 
suddenly realizes that the encourage- 
ment is overdone, and turns bitter. He 
has never since exchanged more than 
formal words with his malefactor, 
though they have repeatedly met during 
the intervening years; he hates him to 
this day. The incident is a true one, 
though admittedly extreme. 

In such an instance, the impulse to 
hostility is inevitable. A less “ sensi- 
tive”? man, no doubt, would have 
continued normal relations ‘with his’ 
teasing acquaintance, and would have 
developed no persistent attitude of 
hostility. Too often, however, the 
initial impulse creates those conditions 
—i.e., barriers to further communica- 
tion, which perpetuate the hostile frame 
of reference. The attitude perpetuates 


























itself not just because attitudes are by 
nature persistent, but if and as some- 
thing about the attitude prevents a 
modification of its frame of reference. 

I am obviously using the term 
“barriers to communication” in a 
rather extended sense. Many forms of 
interaction may continue even though 
a hostile attitude has developed. Em- 
ployees continue to work under super- 
visors long resented; spouses may 
spend years together in a state of mutual 
mistrust; children who are convinced 
that they are unloved and unwanted 
continue to live with their parents. 
Mere opportunity for exchange of 
words and gestures is not enough to 
prevent the perpetuation of hostile 
attitude. A fixated frame of reference 
may persist in spite of ample oppor- 
tunity for this behavioral kind of 
communication. But, after all, it is 
meanings, not the words and gestures 
which are their vehicles, which are the 
essence of communication. If an 
individuel’s frame of reference is so 
fixed that certain meanings are simply 
inaccessible to him, he is to that extent 
cut off from communication. 

There are thus two senses in which a 
hostile impulse may give rise to barriers 
to communication behind which a 
persistent attitude is protected. Overt 
communication may .be cut off, either 
entirely (for example, by avoidance of 
the other person), or in part (as by 
avoiding certain topics of conversation, 
or by limited spontaneity). Covert 
communication may also be limited by 
a fixed frame of reference which renders 
inaccessible certain meanings con- 
cerning, status relationship. Limitation 
of either kind of communication is apt 
to be associated with limitation of the 
other. One might speak of them as 
interlocking barriers, each giving 
support to the other. 

Whatever the exact nature of the 
limitations of communication, their 
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consequence is that revised meanings 
concerning status relationship become 
less probable—revised, that is, in such 
manner as to reduce hostility. 

I have been using rather freely the 
terms “private” and “autistic.” 
Obviously an individual may develop 
toward another a hostile attitude in 
which he is supported by a circle of 
his own. The frame of reference 
involved in such an instance is not 
strictly private, but shared by others. 
I suspect that most attitudes of inter- 
personal hostility involve some sharing. 
They are private only in the sense that 
communication with the object of 
hostility is restricted. For the moment, 
however, I should like to keep my eye 
on privacy of this sort, for present 
purposes regarding shared support of 
the hostile attitude merely as social 
reinforcement of privacy. I shall return 
to this aspect of the matter. 

Autistic hostility is thus based upon 
a more or less fixed perception of self- 
other relationships, the persistence of 
which is ‘maintained by barriers to 
communication (overt and/or covert) 
with the object of hostility, whether or 
not it is also reinforced by communica- 
tion with other individuals. 

Again, because we know most about 
things when we try to change them, I 
should like to refer to certain psycho- 
therapeutic procedures as sources of 
evidence. Turning first to Freud, 
among the few of his doctrines which 
deal directly with inter-personal rela- 
tionships, those concerning the Oedipus 
complex are most conspicuous—rela- 
tionships which, of course, include 
attitudes of persistent hostility. 
Assuming, with Freud, that sexual 
components are involved in such atti- 
tudes, we have adequate grounds for 
believing that there are barriers to 
communication between father and ~ 
son, or mother and daughter—at least 
among the kinds of families from which 








Freud’s patients came. Or even if one 
is skeptical about the sexual compo- 
nents, there still remains abundant 
evidence, I think, that between hostile 
fathers and sons in our society there 
are apt to be barriers to communication 
which tend to perpetuate their percep- 
tions of their status-relationship. 

Freud’s practice, if not his preaching, 
lends support to this position. I refer 
specifically to his use of the transference 
during psychoanalysis. The correctness 
of Freud’s practice at this point has 
been notably confirmed, it seems to me, 
and its implications carried a good deal 
further, by Otto Rank (26). For both 
of them, the essence of the matter is 
the role of the therapist as substitute; 
insofar as hostile Oedipus attitudes are 
involved, he functions as the parent 
toward whom hostility is felt. 

In short, a man’s Oedipus hostilities, 
if successfully treated, are removed by 
a process of communication with the 
(substitute) object of hostility. The 
patient expresses attitudes which, having 
been unconscious, were beyond com- 
munication in the full sense; i.e., he 
may have communicated hostile 
meanings, but, being unaware of the 
fact, he could not have interpreted 
others’ responses to such expressions of 
his own. Under analysis, however, full 
two-way communication - becomes 
possible. As the patient becomes aware 
of the meanings he is communicating 
to the father-analist (the temporary 
object of hostility), he becomes more 
realistic—i.e., less autistic—in his in- 
terpretations of the other’s response to 
his own behaviour. What has happened 
is not merely a matter of release, not 
merely a matter of awareness of self; 
it is a removal of barriers to full 
communication. (I shall revert to the 
significance of the transference relation- 
ship in discussing other therapists.) 

Among more recent psychiatrists, 
none has dealt so directly with problems 


of hostility as Karen Horney. “ Hostile 
impulses,” she concludes, ‘‘ form the 
main source from which neurotic 


anxiety springs” (10). Though she 
allows for the possibility of “* conscious 
control” of hostility, she is chiefly 
concerned with its repression, which 
she defines as “ pretending that every- 
thing is all right and thus refraining 
from fighting when we ought to fight, 
or at least when we wish to fight.” 
Unambiguously she declares that “ if 
hostility is repressed the person has not 
the remotest idea that he is hostile.” 

The tasks of understanding and 
alleviating conscious hostilities are 
so great, and my own psychiatric 
sophistication so small, that I prefer 
only to gaze beyond the great divide, 
and not to cross it. I believe it is not 
necessary to exclude unconscious 
hostilities from the general thesis. I 
suspect, in fact, that the important 
differences between conscious and un- 
conscious hostilities lie rather in the 
means of removing them than in the 
psychological principles by which they 
are acquired and perpetuated. 

In her most recent work (12), Horney 
develops much further the theory of 
how hostility functions in the inter- 
personal relations of adults. An indi- 
vidual, she finds, tends to develop along 
one of three lines: moving toward 
people, against them, or away from 
them. The one “ predominant attitude” 
does not exclude the other two entirely, 
but “ most strongly determines actual 
conduct. It represents those ways and 
means of cop..,, with others in which 
the particular person feels most at 
home.” The neurotic is simply the 
person for whom the three attitudes are 
incompatible; conflict leads to hyper- 
trophy of one of the three, manifested 
in compulsive ways, and to relative 
atrophy of the other two. 

For Horney, there are three inter- 
dependent components of “ basic 
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anxiety”: helplessness (prominent in 
““moving toward” people), hostility 
(“ moving against”), and isolation 
(“moving away’”’). Hostility, she in- 
sists, is a necessary ingredient in this 
neurotic brew. But for Horney it is 
primarily a matter of hostile impulses 
directed against others—i.e., overt 
hostility—and it is these impulses which 
are subject to repression. She is much 
less explicit concerning what I have 
called covert hostility—i.e., hostile inter- 
pretations of others’ behavior. Never- 
theless, she does record the presence of 
such interpretations for all three 
“types” of neurotic. Such “ covert” 
hostility is most obvious among those 
who follow the main line of “ moving 
against ” people; “ the aggressive type 
takes it for granted that everyone is 
hostile,” she reports. The ‘ moving 
away” type she describes as hyper- 
sensitive “‘to everything in any way 
resembling coercion, influence, obliga- 
tion, and so on.” Resentment of 
constraint is the constant earmark, and 
others are constantly viewed as threats 
to privacy and loss of freedom or 
independence. Similar tendencies are 
reported even for the “ moving toward ” 
type—though thoroughly _ repressed. 
Beneath the outward compliance of 
such persons she finds, not surprisingly, 
resentment at being taken advantage of. 
Horney verbalizes their feelings, largely 
unconscious she believes, as follows: 
“‘T am weak and helpless . . . alone in 
this hostile world.” 

Horney thus finds that both covert 
and overt hostility are invariably found 
among neurotics, and that the latter 
as well as the former is repressed. She 
is, in fact, quite specific on this point: 
“if he represses his hostility it means 
that he is no longer aware that some 
individual represents a menace to 
him ” (11). 

What happens in successful therapy? 
Like Freud, Horney considers the 
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transference of central importance. 
“Were someone to ask me which of 
Freud’s discoveries I value most highly,” 
she writes, “‘ I should say without any 
hesitation: it is his finding that one 
can utilize for therapy the patient’s 
emotional reactions to the analyst and 
to the analytic situation. I differ from 
Freud,” she continues, ‘‘ in that, after 
recognition of the neurotic trends, 
while he primarily investigates their 
genesis I primarily investigate their 
actual functions and consequences... 
by working through the consequences, 
the patient’s anxiety is so much lessened, 
and his relation to self and others so 
much improved, that he can dispense 
with his neurotic trends.” 

I believe the following rephrasing of 
Horney’s version of what happens 
during psychoanalysis would not be a 
distortion of her position, though it is 
obviously incomplete. The role of the 
therapist, as an objective and non- 
blaming communicant, is a unique one 
in our society. To such a person the 
patient finds it possible to communicate 
feelings of helplessness, hostility and 
isolation which, for reasons of self- 
defense, he had been unable to com- 
municate to those in relation to whom 
he feels helpless, hostile, alone. And 
it is more than a one-way communica- 
tion which he is enabled to develop. 
Not only does he express himself (and 
incidentally gain relief); he also dis- 
covers meanings that he is unwittingly 
conveying to others, and thereby 
“‘ understands ” the responses of others 
to his own behavior. He has been, to 
a greater or less degree, restored from 
a world cf private meanings to a world 
of “realistic ’—i.e., communicable— 


meanings. 
If this represents a somewhat venture- 
some interpretation of another’s 


position I should like, for a paren- 
thetical moment, to become even bolder. 
Most psychoanalysts (not including 








Horney, as far as I can discover), have 
made much of such concepts as cathar- 
sis, abreaction, release. There can be 
no doubt that tension is commonly 
relieved during psychoanalysis—or in 
any other therapy that is successful, for 
that matter. But what I should like to 
point out is that it is not only the 
expression of impulses which have been 
restrained; it is their expression in a 
social situation—they are communicated 
to the therapist. What has been “ kept 
in,” I suspect, is the exposure of one’s 
self to another, quite as much as 
admission to oneself. What has been 
gained by the release, if so, is simply 
the freedom from having to guard 
oneself against exposure. Being restored 
to a world of communication (even 
though it is only a two-person world) 
makes it less necessary to man the 
barricades. 

If I seem to have departed from my 
special thesis concerning hostility, it 
has been only because I have been eager 
to follow whatever clues are offered by 
the practice of psychotherapy, which 
represents a designed attempt to alter 
personality. So far, I have borrowed 
chiefly from a single psychotherapist, 
having chosen Horney not only because 
of the primary emphasis she gives to 
inter-personal relationships, but also 
because of her insistence that hostile 
attitudes towards others are always 
involved in inter-personal disturbances. 
Now, however, I want to turn to another 
practitioner, who has comparatively 
little in common with the psycho- 
analytic school. 

The work of Carl Rogers does not 
particularly emphasize hostile attitudes, 
nor does he stress the importance of 
inter-personal relations as clearly as 
does Horney. Nevertheless, there are 
two reasons for citing his work: in 
at least one instance he has specifically 
reported upon the treatment of inter- 
personal conflicts; and the problems 





presented by his patients commonly fall 
short of full-blown neurosis and thus 
illustrate those everyday situations in 
which I am interested. 

In a recent summary statement of 
his methods (28), Rogers outlines the 
following stages in the therapeutic 
process: release, exploration, widening 
awareness (particularly of the denied 
elements in conflict), an altered frame 
of reference (particularly as to self- 
other relations) and, finally, increased 
conscious control. The technique par 
excellence by which these changes are 
made possible is that of a “* permissive ”” 
counselor-client relationship. Rogers’ 
writing is studded with such phrases as, 
** Warmth and responsiveness . . . per- 
missiveness in regard to expression of 
feeling . . . complete lack of any 
moralistic or judgmental attitude . . . 
understanding attitude . . . freedom 
from any type of pressure or coercion 
. . . In this respect,” he stresses, “ the 
therapeutic situation differs markedly 
from the other relationships of ordinary 
life” (27). 

Rogers is very explicit concerning the 
matter of “‘ expression.” ‘ Hatred for 
a father, feelings of conflict over sexual 
urges, remorse over past acts, dislike 
of coming for help, antagonism and 
resentment toward the therapist, all 
may be expressed . . . The client may 
bring into the situation, as rapidly as 
his inhibitions will allow him, all the 
forbidden impulses and unspoken 
attitudes which complicate his life” 
(27). He is also explicit concerning the 
nature of the barriers which prevent 
such expression in other relationships. 

** Amid the pressures of real life 
situations . . . some sort of defen- 
sive ‘front’ must be maintained in 
every situation, but in the counseling 
relationship (he is) freed from any 

necessity of being defensive” (27). 

Concerning communication in the 
other direction, however—i.e., the in- 
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terpretation of meanings in others’ 
behavior—Rogers has little to say. 
Nevertheless, this aspect of the matter 
is implicit in his treatment of “ insight ” 
of the discovery of “ denied elements ” 
and “ altered frames of reference.” In 
a report dealing with the implications 
of his therapeutic methods for the 


handling of social conflicts (27), he 


cites six cases of inter-personal conflict, 
obtained from clients individually 
treated. All of them involve rather 
intense hostilities. In the case of the 
six, as treatment proceeds, there is 
marked change in the degree of reading 
hostility into the behavior of the other 
person involved in the conflict. For 
example, a man suspects his wife’s 
fidelity, and has “* plenty of evidence to 
prove it.” Gradually he arrives at a 
point where he can say, ‘‘ Those things 
I’ve thought of her . . . were really in 
me... I’m the one at fault.” A good 
relationship is restored, and has per- 
sisted for several years. 

Rogers points out that the patient 
invarably finds his problem insoluble, 
and that from his initial perspective it 
is insoluble. Hence the problem is to 
change the perspective—or, in Rogers’ 
language, to reach “a new frame of 
reference in which the whole nature of 
the problem is radically altered... 
As the denied elements are admitted 
into consideration, the whole picture 
of the relationship between the self and 
the others is changed. The problem 
that seemed insoluble now appears to 
be a mutual problem and a soluble 
one” (28). 

The nature of this change in frame 
of reference is of the utmost importance. 
In every one of the six cases cited the 
patient has been enabled to view him- 
self through the. eyes of the person with 
whom he is in conflict. Now I am less 
interested in this confirmation of the 
old about seeing ourselves as 
others see us than I am in understanding 


what it is about the therapeutic situation 
which permits the change. I think 
Rogers’ answer is correct. Defenses 
which are necessary in the presence of 
the person with whom there is conflict 
are not necessary with the therapist. 
Hence, “normal” two-way com- 
munication takes place. It is not so 
much that he expresses his hostilities 
in the presence of the therapist; this 
kind of overt hostility is as likely as not 
also expressed in the conflict situation 
itself. But rather, when no defences 
are needed, he can, so to speak, com- 
plete the communicative process. He 
can, to use G. H. Mead’s memorable 
phrase, go on to “ take the role of the 
other.” 

This, of course, is precisely the 
opposite of autism. The consequence 
of taking the role of the other is that - 
the other comes to be seen as reasonable 
rather than as hostile. (I do not mean 
to imply an all-or-none shift, but merely 
to indicate the direction of the shift.) 
His behavior is seen as response to my 
behavior—as determined by a set of 
conditions rather than as arbitrary 
or wilful antagonism. The inter- 
personal conflict becomes a situation 
in which he is involved rather than a 
hostile force with which he is con- 
fronted. Autistic interpretations of 
others’ behavior are subject to correc- 
tion by two-way communication. 

_In most of the cases cited by Rogers, 
we find that the patient, once having 
taken the role of the other in the 
presence of the therapist, is then able 
to do so also in the presence of the 
person toward whom he has been 
hostile, with resulting improvement in 
relationship. Usually the patient “‘ does 
something about it”; the hostile 
mother makes a calculated attempt to 
be less nagging and more affectionate; 
the daughter of the overbearing father 
takes her courage in both hands as she 
makes a gesture of independence. The 
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significant change, however, is that 


hostile expression in the patient’s 
behavior becomes less necessary as 
hostile impressions from others’ be- 
havior disappear. 

In short, individual therapy, when 
successful, brings the patient back to 


social reality, which I shall define as 
that kind of relationship with other 
individuals which makes it possible 
both to express and to accept meanings 
concerning one’s own status relation- 
ship without distortion. 


AUTISTIC HOSTILITY TO OTHERS AS MEMBERS OF GROUPS 


These, I believe, are some of the 
things to be learned from attempts to 
change private attitudes of hostility by 
means of individual therapy. To what 
degree do the same principles apply to 
hostile attitudes which are shared by 
other members of one’s own group, 
such as those which are directed toward 
members of national, racial, class and 
other groups? 

I believe that the same principles do 
apply, that the shared defensiveness of 
hostility to others as members of groups 
is essentially like the private defensive- 
ness of inter-personal hostility. I 
believe, furthermore, that it is the very 
shared mature of the defensiveness 
which provides us with the necessary 
instruments for the reduction of group 
hostilities. 

I shall take as my point of departure 
Gardner Murphy’s phrase, “ socially 
shared autisms.” He points out that 

“ Autistic responses (do not) 
necessarily separate a man from his 
fellows ... It is characteristic of 
every social group to develop its own 
socially shared autisms. There are 
very clear, consistent and well 
organized pictures of Christian 

Scientists in the minds of good 

Roman Catholics, and of Mormons 

in the minds of good Presbyterians. 

These pictures have been built up 

through a great deal of consistent 

social sharing ” (22).. 

Autism is here defined not in terms of 
individual privacy, but as a shared 
insulation. To quote Murphy again, a 


~ 


shared autism “ springs not from con- 
tact with reality but from the need for 
protection from surprises and ego 
injuries.”” This seems to me strictly con- 
gruent with Bleuler’s original definition 
of the term (4) which (though in the 
context of individual symptomatology) 
had to do with the patient’s contact with 
reality. And the term “ reality,” as I 
have been using it, refers not to abstract 
metaphysics but to social give-and-take. 

The one great difference between a 
private and shared hostility is, of course, 
the social reinforcement which accom- 
panies the shared but not the private 
attitude. It is not only that one finds 
oneself in agreement with the expressed 
opinions of one’s associates, it is more 
important that one’s own meanings (with 
reference to the out-group) square with 
the meanings of one’s associates. The 
normal processes of communication 
go on, unimpeded, and thus a shared 
hostility passes all the tests of social 
reality, within one’s own group. 

The individual whose hostility is a 
private one, however, must muster his 
own defenses. As we have seen, this 
commonly involves some degree of 
distortion, either of his understanding 


~ of those toward whom he feels hostile, 


or of what he intends to communicate 
to them, or of both. His perceived self- 
other relationship is not socially rein- 
forced, and does not represent social 
reality, even within his own circle. 

In respect to the objects of hostility, 
however, the private and the shared 
attitudes are alike. In both cases there 
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is a more or less fixed perception ot 
self—other relationships—usually in 
terms of threat, and defense against 
threat. In both cases this frame of 
reference is maintained by barriers to 
communication with the objects of 
hostility. And the result, in both cases, 
is a distortion of communicated 
meanings and hence a distortion of 
social reality. 

There are two characteristics of 
group barriers to communication which 
I want to note. The first has to do with 
the individual origins of habits of non- 
communication. Whereas hostility 
toward individuals, qua individuals, is 
likely to follow a changed perception of 
inter-personal status, hostilities toward 
others as members of groups are 
commonly a part of the original per- 
ception of status relationship, so that 
no change has been introduced. That 
is, the beginning of hostility toward 
Negroes or Catholics or people on the 
other side of the tracks coincides with 
the first distinguishing of Negroes, 
Catholics, etc., as constituting a group. 
Hostility dates not from an_ inter- 
personal experience which changes the 
status relationship, in most cases, but 
from the moment when all individuals 
of a given kind are classified together 
as a group. From that moment the 
status relationship is perceived as 
involving threat. : 

In the area of race attitudes, if in no 
other, present evidence seems to justify 
such a conclusion. Lasker’s conclusion 
in 1929 (15) was that race prejudice in 
children is due chiefly to ‘‘ the absorp- 
tion of adult attitudes.” Horowitz, in 
1936 (13), concluded that “ attitudes 
toward Negroes are now chiefly deter- 
mined not by contact with Negroes, 
but by contact with the prevalent 
attitude toward Negroes.” Murphy and 
Likert, two years later (23), make the 
same point, drawing their data from 
altogether different sources and by 
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quite different methods: “ The indi- 
vidual usually acquires his prejudices 
against a minority group not primarily 
from contact with this minority group, 
but chiefly from contact with the 
prevailing attitude toward this minority 
group.” 

Two bits of more recently published 
evidence may be offered in which 
hostile attitudes are studied in statu 
nascendi. Hartley, in an analysis of 
prejudice (9) included, among 35 racial 
and national groups toward whom his 
subjects expressed attitudes, 3 non- 
existing groups—Danireans, Pireneans, 
and Wallonians. Correlations of scores 
of social distance toward these three 
groups correlated consistently about °8 
with social distance toward the other 
32 groups, among five sets of subjects. 
Examination of these regression lines, 
moreover, shows uniformly that those 
extremely hostile to the non-existing 
groups were also extremely hostile in 
total score of attitude toward the other 
32 groups, and vice-versa; apparently 
there were no exceptions at all. For 
these hostile individuals, in short, to 
know that a strange group existed (or 
so they supposed) was to take a hostile 
attitude toward members of that group. 
As one such fespondent noted on the 
margin of his questionnaire, ‘‘ I don’t 
know anything about (the Danireans); 
therefore I would exclude them from 
my country.” Another respondent, 
however, whose total social distance 
score is low, wrote in the following 
note: ‘I don’t know anything about 
them; therefore I have no prejudices 
against them.” 

In my own study of changing social 
attitudes in a student community (24) 
an instance of the sudden emergence of 
a new attitude is recorded. The Spanish 
Civil War broke out in July, 1936, and 
three months later nearly all students 
expressed wel] defined attitudes toward 
General Franco’s regime—nearly all of 








them hostile. Practically none of them 
had even suspected that a war was 
brewing, three months earlier; much 
less had they heard of a general named 
Franco. Yet once the issue was defined, 
once the group of Spanish nationalists 
had been identified (in most cases by 
the label of “ fascist”), hostility to 
members of the group emerged, almost 
full-blown. 

A second characteristic of group 
barriers to communication is that they 
are commonly institutionalized, as by 
segregation or other forms of dis- 
crimination. Perhaps the acme of such 
formalization of barriers was achieved 
by the Jews of old, who prescribed such 
rigid eating codes that it became almost 
literally impossible for any repast to 
be shared with a non-Jew. 

The effects of racial segregation and 
discrimination upon attitudes have been 
noted with particular cogency by Carey 
McWilliams (19). Those who object 
to the outlawing of discrimination— 
for example, by Fair Employment 
Practices legislation—often point out 
that attitudes are neither created nor 
changed by such compulsory enforce- 
ment. To this McWilliams replies that 
it is necessary to distinguish between 
prejudice and discrimination. The Fair 
Employment Practice Committee is 
designed to alter not attitudes but 
behaviors, which can be modified by 
law enforcement. But it is also true 
that discriminatory behaviors serve to 
create attitudes. Group prejudices are 
acquired by contact with prejudice 
rather than by contact with its victims, 
and there is no surer way to bring a 
child into contact with prejudice than 
to allow him to observe and to parti- 
cipate in segregation and other forms 
of discrimination. While.the prevention 
of discrimination is thus not likely to 
reduce prejudice very markedly, it can 
to a certain degree prevent the assimila- 
tion of prejudice by the young. 





Among contemporary investigators 
of group barriers, the work of Allison 
Davis (6) is outstanding. He points 
out, first, that lower-class Negroes differ 
pretty consistently from middle-class 
Negroes with regard to such matters as 
church membership, sex habits, the use 
of aggression and supervision of their 
children. He then goes on to show that 
it is these very behavior differences which 
serve as barriers to fraternization be- 
tween the classes. Middle-class parents, 
who are upward-mobile but not too 
secure, seize upon these behaviour diff- 
erences as ear-marks of their hard-won 
and still precarious status. - By creating 
attitudes of restraint and inhibition on 
the part of children, and by attempts to 
prevent their associating with lower-class 
children, they seek to make it impossible 
for their own children to acquire lower- 
class habits. Thus lower-class Negroes 
find it impossible to acquire middle- 
class ways, because they are excluded 
from intimate companionship; and 
middle-class Negroes do not allow 
themselves to associate with those by 
whom they might be “ contaminated,” 
and thereby decline in class status. 

In two ways, then, group-shared 
hostilities toward members of other 
groups are protectively barricaded— 
both by the manner in which the 
individual originally acquires his per- 
ception of the status relationship, and 
by the segregational devices which serve 
to perpetuate the status differentiation. 
Both serve to prevent communication 
between members of hostile groups, 
except under conditions in which 
meanings are fixed in advance. (E.g., a 
Negro must address a white man by 
his last name, and a white man must 
address a Negro by his first name.) 
The conditions of social reality are not 
met; what is conveyed through com- 
munication is the meaning of the 
prescribed situation, as determined by 
standard frames of reference, and not 

















actually felt meanings of the present 
inter-personal relationship. 

We have seen that in the case of 
private hostilities, individually treated, 
the process of restoring social reality 
begins with the non-defensive atmos- 
phere provided by the therapist. How 
is it possible to obtain a similarly 
non-defensive atmosphere in the case 
of shared hostilities? The necessary 
conditions are easily described; to 
create them is difficult but not im- 
possible: | group-shared _ defensive 
frames of reference are most likely 
to give way to non-defensive ones when 
individuals discover that other members 
of their own group are acting non- 
defensively. Since the defensiveness is 
group-supported in the first place, it 
can best be changed by providing group 
support for non-defensiveness. 

There are two levels at which intra- 
group communication commonly 
supports the defensiveness associated 
with hostility toward other groups: at 
the face-to-face level and through the 
media of mass communication. Hence 
I shall make brief suggestions regarding 
the creation of the necessary conditions 
of non-defensiveness at each level. - 

At the face-to-face level, the recent 
work of Kurt Lewin and his associates 
on “ group decision ” is directly appli- 
cable. He finds, for example, that 
groups of women who were faced 
with the common problem of changing 
their habits of meat-eating, when con- 
fronted with each other’s decisions to 
try new dishes, actually proceeded to 
do so, in spite of long-standing aver- 
sions (16). More relevant to the present 
problem is a successful attempt, by 
similar methods, to change super- 
visors’ attitudes of hostility toward 
older women workers in a garment 
factory (18). Lewin’s conclusion seems 
warranted that under certain conditions 
it is easier to change several individuals 
together than one alone. In short, that 


same social reinforcement which serves 
to maintain a group autism may also 
serve to modify it, and to support the 
changed frame of reference. This 
provides a working hypothesis of the 
first importance, at the face-to-face 
level. As applied to Negro-white 
relations, for example, the hypothesis 
would be as follows: individual hostility 
is most likely to be reduced when 
institutionalized barriers to communica- 
tion with members of the other group 
are crossed, with the shared support of 
members of one’s own group. Much 
more experimental work is needed, 
obviously. it would be fascinating, for 
example, to see whether a group com- 
posed of Negroes and whites could be 
used to confirm the hypothesis. Group 
decision could take the form of agreeing 
to break down some particular racial 
barrier, such as eating together. Even 
more significantly, it could take the 
additional form of agreeing to arrange 
further group meetings, bringing in new 
individuals who would be stimulated 
to similar group decision, perhaps 
beginning a “chain reaction.” 

I think it noteworthy that, in one of 
the few experiments in which Negro 
prejudice has been sharply reduced— 
namely that by F. T. Smith (32)—the 
experimental conditions were such as 
to make possible both of these major 
conditions for reducing group hostility. 
That is, ordinary Negro-white barriers 
were crossed, as white subjects were 
entertained in the homes of Negroes, 
for example; and (presumably) the 
white subjects provided considerable 
social reinforcement for each other’s 
changing attitudes. Unfortunately we 
are told little about the interactions 
among the white subjects and, also 
unfortunately, we know nothing of the 
effects of the experimental procedures 
upon the Negroes involved. 

There are also barriers to com- 
munication at the level of the public, 
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as distinguished from the face-to-face 
level, which tend to result in defensive- 
ness, group autisms and_ hostility. 
Have we any evidence as to how atti- 
tudes of non-defensiveness can be 


created, so that it becomes more 
possible for individuals to “take the 
role of the other” even when that 
other is only an anonymous member 
of a distant group? 

It is not difficult to describe the nature 
of the barriers. Distance and strange- 
ness themselves make communication 
difficult. And yet, as we all know, and 
as Hartley’s subjects so pointedly 
indicated, strangeness may be a reason 
for taking either an exclusive or an 
inclusive attitude. | Mikhailovitch’s 
Chetniks were just as strange in the 
days when most Americans considered 
them heroes as when they came to 
be considered German collaborators. 
Turks, who for so many years appeared 
at the bottom of our social distance 
scales, were strange and distant, but 
Negroes, who shared bottom position 
with them, were not. 

Such evidence as we have, moreover, 
seems to indicate that the mere supply- 
ing of additional information con- 
cerning distant peoples toward whom 
an attitude is already held is not likely 
to change that attitude markedly. 
Bennington students, pro-Loyalist in 
attitude toward the Spanish Civil War, 
were well armed with facts supporting 
their own position. Catholic University 
students, anti-Loyalist in attitude, were 
equally well supplied with a different 
set of facts. At both institutions those 
whose attitudes were most intense were 
best informed, even concerning such 
neutral facts as names and dates (25). 
There is much documentation for the 
conclusion that people who have 
attitudes tend to acquire and retain 
information in their service. 

Press and radio, as media of com- 
munication, obviousty have much to do 
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with the context within which informa- 
tion concerning distant groups is 
supplied. Sargent (29), for example, 
has shown how the same labor union 
official may be referred to by one 
newspaper as “agitator” and by 
another as “leader.” By such means, 
often, are “‘ pictures in our heads” 
created. And yet we know that 
individuals’ attitudes concerning remote 
events and groups are not just passively 
molded by the context in which their 
information happens to reach them. 
People also develop attitudes toward 
sources of information, and better 
educated people even become critical 
of cliches and stereotypes (34). The 
crucial questions thus become: What 
influences do determine the context into 
which information concerning remote 
groups is fitted? What determines 
whether or not a “ biased ”’ context, as 
in a newspaper account, will be 
accepted? What determines the nature 
of the bias to which one subjects one- 
self, as in the selection of a newspaper? 

I think the evidence is overwhelming 
to the effect that the determinants are 
similar to those by which race prejudice 
is acquired. Individuals acquire hostile 
attitudes toward remote groups by 
contact with the attitudes of those who 
are not remote. As Sherif and Cantril 
put it, “major events are judged in 
terms of frames of reference which 
enable people to relate those events to 
to their own self-interest” (31). And 
“* own self-interest ” is judged in terms 
of groups to which one feels that one 
belongs—in terms of one’s own micro- 
cosm. Specifically, if remote peoples 
are referred to in terms of threat by 
leaders of one’s own group, or by news- 
papers or radio commentators in whom 
one has confidence, one will develop 
a hostile attitude toward that remote 
group. 

Much is to be learned concerning 
the process by which information con- 











cerning groups comes to function in 
the lives of individuals, I believe, from 
the study of rumor. Knapp (14) has 
shown that “rumors become _har- 
monized with the cultural traditions of 
the group in which they circulate.” 
The hostilities with which rumors so 
commonly deal are made over by each 
group into which a rumor penetrates. 
The same tale may be variously used 
against Jews, Negroes or Irish, even 
though the original source from which 
it grew may have referred to none of 
these. 

There can be no doubt that public 
forms of communication provide addi- 
tional opportunities for the develop- 
ment of group autisms toward distant 
peoples. Nevertheless, it is the existing 
group autisms which are responsible 
for the use which is made of the mass- 
communicated information. I should 
not like to have anyone conclude that 
I am defending the status quo in respect 
to press and radio. I am _ simply 
suggesting that, as psychologically- 
minded social scientists, it will not do 
simply to point the finger of blame at 
the mass media of communication. 
Our tasks are primarily those of under- 
standing the barriers which reside in 
the interaction patterns within groups, 
and of removing them. 

I should like to make a further 
observation concerning group-supported 
attitudes; it is applicable both at the 
face-to-face level and at the level of 
mass communication. Sometimes 
assumed group support is illusory. 
Nearly fifteen years ago Schanck showed 
how a wide-spread illusion could be 
maintained by restricted communication 
in a rural village (30). For example, 
each of a group of Methodists who 
indulged in card-playing assumed that 
each of the others disapproved of the 
practice. Schanck did not make the 
experiment of releasing this information 
to the community, but the persistence 


of the taboo would almost certainly 
have been reduced if he had. 

Many social norms upon which 
hostilities depend are, I suspect, equally 
illusory. It might be said, perhaps, that 
they are maintained by autistic com- 
munication. Some indication of what 
happens when the illusion is uncovered 
is to be found in my own study of the 
Bennington « community (24). As 
entering freshmen, students took for 
granted the norms familiar to them; 
‘our kind of people,” naturally, would 
look with disapproval upon labor 
unions, the New Deal and all its works. 
Within a year or two most of them 
had discovered that nearly all of the 
individuals whom they most respected, 
whether students or faculty, shared 
quite different norms. Following the 
discovery that, in this community, the 
social basis of their norms was illusory, 
the minority persisted in their previous 
attitudes by insisting that their political 
frames of reference had nothing to do 
with the college community. The 
majority, however, modified their 
attitudes in accordance with the local 
norms—including their previous atti- 
tudes of hostility to labor unions, New 
Dealers, etc. 

At another near-by women’s college 
there was a much lesser degree of shift 
to non-conservative attitudes on the 
part of seniors. At this college, more- 
over, there was almost no awareness 
that there was any trend whatever away 
from freshman conservatism. Those 
who had acquired liberal attitudes had 
a good deal more local support than 
they realized, whereas at Bennington 
there was full awareness—in fact, some 
over-awareness—of the freshman-to- 
senior trend. The difference between 
the two communities lay not only in 
the degree of freshman-to-senior atti- 
tude shift. At Bennington the shift was 
accompanied, and in part caused, by 
overt expression on the part of those 
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whose attitudes had changed. Few 
students were permitted to have illu- 
sions about locally dominant attitudes. 

The recent development of public 
opinion surveys ought, of course, to 
reduce public illusions as to attitudes 
which are or are not widely shared. 
And yet I am not sure that they have 
been very effective in this way. Bruner 
has shown (5) that during the early 
years of the recent war Congressional 
action rather consistently lagged behind 
“public opinion,” as shown by the 
polls. We have no way of knowing, so 
far, how many individuals were aware 
that their own opinions, which were 
actually those of the majority, were 
being treated as if they were still 
minority opinions. Nor, conversely, 
do we know how many in the minority 
camp still supposed themselves in the 
majority. Still more unfortunately, we 
do not know what effects, if any, such 
knowledge would have had upon 
attitudes. 

The important questions go much 
deeper, of course, than mere assump- 
tions concerning majority and minority 
position. We need to know not only 
how much support people believe they 
have in various opinions, but from what 
sources they believe it comes. What 
difference would it make to them if they 
had more, or less, or a different kind of 
support? How well informed are 
people concerning actual distributions 
of opinion? Would their attitudes be 
changed if they were better informed 
about others’ opinions? Such questions 
are not beyond our research capacities. 
And in an era of rapid social change it 
is a likely hypothesis that popular 
illusions concerning attitudinal adapta- 
tion to change serve as a brake to the 
kinds of adaptation that are necessary. 

One final point. Most of my 


suggestions presuppose a_ certain 





amount of what Gordon Allport has 
called “ participation ” (2); i.e., they 
involve activity -rather than passivity, 
and under conditions of social relation- 
ship such that the individual’s ego 
becomes engaged, as well as his muscles. 
If I may pursue Professor Allport’s 
inquiry a step further, I should like to 
ask why it is that so many psychologists 
stop short of participation, in his sense, 
in activities toward which their attitudes 
are favorable. We believe in fairness 
and nom-discrimination; we know that 
discrimination tends tc perpetuate 
prejudice, and that only organized 
action can reduce discrimination. 
Nevertheless, most of us stop short of 
organized action. 

Now the “-normal” thing is to be 
active in getting what one wants. Most 
of us are perfectly sincere in wanting to 
reduce discrimination (for example); 
why are we not more active participants 
in the attempt to minimize it? Could 
it be, I wonder, the result of certain 
assumptions we make concerning con- 
formity among social scientists? Per- 
haps we are all just a little like the 
Methodists of Elm Hollow, who do 
their card playing in secret. 

We of this Society have a ready means 
of ascertaining whether our non-active 
conformity is based upon an illusion, 
and if so, of dispelling it. We have only 
to develop hypotheses concerning the 
means of reducing hostilities, and to 
test them out in_ flesh-and-blood 
situations. 

Medical research is not hampered by 
the assumption that pain and disease 
are bad. Prejudice and discrimination 
are also bad. By directing our research 
to the practical end of eliminating them 
I think we may find not only that 
our research is better, but also that we 
have moved from illusion toward social 
reality. 
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RESIDENTIAL MANAGEMENT 


— AS TREATMENT 
FOR DIFFICULT CHILDREN 


The Evolution of a Wartime Hostels Scheme 


by D. W. WINNICOTT and CLARE BRITTON 





It fell to the lot of the authors to play 
a part in a war-time scheme that grew 
up in a certain county in Britain 
around the problems presented by 
children evacuated from London and 
other big cities. It is well known that 
a proportion of evacuated children 
failed to settle in their billets; and that 
whereas some of those went back home 
to the air raids, many of them stayed 
on and were a nuisance unless given 
special conditions of management. As 
visiting psychiatrist and resident psy- 
chiatric social worker, we formed a 
small psychiatric team employed to 
make a scheme of this kind work in 
our county. Our job was to see that 
the available resources were actually 
brought to bear on the problems that 
arose: One of us (D.W.W.), as a 
pediatrician and child psychiatrist 
whose main work had been in London, 
was able to relate such problems as 
were specifically related to the war 
situation to the corresponding prob- 
lems of peace-time experience. 

The scheme that developed was 
necessarily complex, and it would be 
difficult to say that one cog in the 
wheel was more important than any 





other. We are, therefore, describing 
what happened because we have been 
asked to do so and without claiming 
to be specially responsible for its good 
points; the views expressed are our 
own and are given without reference to 
the other participants in the scheme. 

It could perhaps be said that in our 
job of seeing that the children con- 
cerned actually did get cared for and 
treated we also hac to keep the total 
situation in view; because in every 
case there was a need for much more 
to be done than could, in fact, be done; 
and in each case, therefore, the assess- 
ment of the total situation had an 
important practical bearing. It is this 
relationship between the work done 
with each child and the total situation 
that we especially wish to describe. 

It should be mentioned that there 
was no attempt to make this particular 
scheme a special case or a pilot model. 
No grant from a research organisation 
was sought or accepted. It is not 
claimed that the scheme with which we 
happened to be connected was specially 
good or successful, or that it was 
better in our county than in other 
counties. Probably, indeed, the 
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arrangement that grew up in this 
particular county would have been 
unsuitable for any other county; and 
what occurred can be taken as an 
example of natural adaptation to 
cicumstances. 

In fact, a significant feature of such 
war-time schemes as a whole was the 
lack of rigid planning, which made it 
possible for each Ministry of Health 
Region (indeed, of each county in each 
region) to adapt to local needs; with 
the result that at the end of the war 
there were as many types of scheme as 
there were counties. This might be 
thought to be a failure of over-all 
planning, but in this matter we suggest 
that opportunity to adapt is of more 
value than pre-vision. If a rigid scheme 
is devised and put into operation, there 
is an uneconomic forcing of situations 
where local circumstances do not 
admit of adaptation; more important 
still, the people who are attracted to 
the task of applying a set scheme are 


very different from those who are 
attracted by the task of developing a 
scheme themselves. The attitude of the 
Ministry of Health, who were respon- 
sible for dealing with these matters, 
seems to us to have called for a creative 
originality, and therefore for a live 
interest on the part of all those who had 
to produce work, and work schemes, 
according to local needs. * 

In all work that concerns the care of 
human beings it is the worker with 
originality and a live sense of respon- 
sibility that is needed. When, as in 
this task, the human beings are children, 
children who lack an environment 
specifically adapted to their individual 
needs, then the worker who loves to 
follow a rigid- plan is unqualified for 
the task. Any large plan for the care of 
children deprived of adequate home 
life must, therefore, be of a type which 
allows for the fullest degree of local 
adaptation, and which attracts free- 
minded people to work it. 


THE DEVELOPING PROBLEM 


Children evacuated from the big 
cities were sent to ordinary people’s 
homes. It soon became evident that a 
proportion of these boys and girls were 
difficult to billet, quite apart from the 
complementary fact that some homes 
were unsuitable as foster-homes. 

The billeting break-downs arising in 
these ways quickly degenerated into 
cases of anti-social behaviour. A 
child who did not do well in a billet 
either went home and to danger, or else 
changed billet; several changes of 
billet indicated a degenerating situa- 
tion, and tended to be the prelude to 
some anti-social act. It was at this 
stage that public opinion became an 
important factor in the situation: on 
the one hand there was public alarm, 
and the activities of courts which rep- 
resented the usual attitudes towards 


delinquency, while on the other there 
was the organizing concern of the 
Ministry of Health, with the developing 
local interest in providing, for these 
children, an alternative management 
designed to prevent their reaching the 
courts. 

The symptoms, in the evacuation 
break-down cases, were of all kinds. 
Bed-wetting and faecal incontinence 
had first place, but every possible kind 
of difficulty was encountered, including 
stealing in gangs, burning of hay-ricks, 
train-wrecking, truancy from school 
and from billet, and consorting with 
soldiers. There were also, of course, 





*It could be said that the Ministry of Health 
threw a task at a county, watched results, and 
acted accordingly—a situation which recalls 
the principle of ‘“leaderless groups”, tasks 
employed in British Army Officer-Selection. 





the more obvious evidences of anxiety, 
as well as maniacal outbursts, depres- 
sive phases, sulky moods, odd and 
insane behaviour, and deteriorations of 
personality with lack of interest in 
clothes and cleanliness. 

It was quickly discovered that the 
symptom-pictures were diagnostically 
useless, and were merely evidence of 
distress as a result of ecological failure 
in the new foster-home. “ Psychological 
illness, in the sense of deep endopsychic 
disturbance apparently unrelated to the 
current environment, could hardly be 
recognised as such in the abnormal 
conditions of evacuation. This situa- 
tion was complicated by the natural 
process of mutual choice which lead 
psychologically healthy children to find 
the good billets. 

The initial reaction of the authorities 
to the emergence of a problem-group 
of children was to give such children 
individual psychological treatment, and 
to provide facilities where they could 
be placed while receiving treatment. 
Gradually,, however, it became clear 
that success in providing accommoda- 
tion of this kind demanded residential 
management. It emerged, moreover, 
that such management in itself con- 
stituted a therapy. Further, it was 
important that proper management, as 
a therapy, should be practical; for it 
had to be given by relatively unskilled 
persons—that is, by wardens untrained 
in psycho-therapy, but informed, guided 
and supported by the psychiatric team. 

As a basic provision, therefore, 
hostels became organised for residential 
care of difficult evacuated children. In 
our county a big disused institution 
was first used; but from the difficulties 
of this initial experience the local 
authority developed the idea of setting 
up several small hostels, to be run on 
personal lines*, while the appointment 


“cf. the Curtis Report on the Care of 
Children (1946), H.M.S.O., London. 





of a P.S.W. who was to be resident in 
this county arose out of the need to 
co-ordinate the work of the several 
hostels, and to build up a body of 
experience by which the whole scheme 
could benefit. 

In the early stages it was thought 
that treatment could be given which 
would enable each child to be re-billeted 
in a foster-home, but experience showed 
that this idea was based on an under- 
estimate of the gravity of the trouble. 
It was, indeed, the psychiatrist’s task 
to direct attention to the fact that these 
children were seriously affected by 
evacuation and that nearly all had 
personal reasons why they could not 
find good billets to be good; to show, 
in fact, that these evacuation break- 
downs occurred for the most part in 
children who had originally come from 
unsettled homes, or in children who had 
never had in their own homes an 
example of a good environment. 

Therapy by management in residen 
tial hostels necessitated a long-stay 
policy, and the original intentions in 
regard to hostels had to be modified to 
allow children to stay for indefinite 
periods, up to two, three or four years. 
In the majority of cases children who 
were difficult to billet had no satis- 
factory home of their own, or had 
experienced the break-up of home, or, 
just before evacuation, had to bear the 
burden of a home in danger of breaking 
up. What they needed, therefore, was 
not so much substitutes for their own 
homes as primary home experiences of 
a satisfactory kind. 

By a primary home experience is 
meant experience of an environment 
adapted to the special needs of the 
infant and the little child, without 
which the foundations of mental health 
cannot be laid down. Without some- 
one specifically orientated to his needs 
the infant cannot find a working 
relation to external reality. Without 
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someone to give satisfactory instinctual 
gratifications the infant cannot find his 
body, nor can he develop an integrated 


personality. Without one person to 
love and to hate he cannot come to 
know that it is the same person that he 
loves and hates, and so cannot find his 
sense of guilt, and his desire to repair 
and restore. Without a limited human 
and physical environment that he can 
know he cannot find out the extent to 
which his aggressive ideas actually 
fail to destroy, and so cannot sort 
out the difference between fantasy and 
fact. Without a father and mother who 
are together, and who take joint 
responsibility for him, he cannot find 
and express his urge to separate them, 
nor experience relief at failing to do so. 
The emotional development of the first 


THE 


There are various ways of describing 

the actual problem: 

(a) The protection of the public from 
the “ nuisance” of children who 
were difficult to billet. 

(b) The resolution of conflicting 
public feelings, of irritation and 
of concern. 

(c) The attempt to prevent delin- 
quency. 

(d) The attempt to treat and cure 
these “‘ nuisance” children, on 
the basis of their being ill. 

(e) The attempt to help the children 
on the basis of their hidden 
suffering. 

(f) The attempt to discover the best 
form of management and treat- 
ment for this type of psychiatric 
case, apart from the specific war 
emergency. 

It will be seen that these various 

ways of stating the task have to be 
considered when the question is asked: 


years is complex and cannot be skipped 
over, and every infant absolutely needs 
a certain degree of favourable environ- 
ment if he is to negotiate the essential 
first stages of this development. 

To be of value these primary home 
experiences belatedly provided in the 
hostels had to be stable over a period 
measured in years and not in months; 
and it can be well understood that the 
results could never be as good as the 
ordinary results of good primary homes 
would have been. Success in hostel 
work, therefore, is to be thought of in 
terms of lessening the failure of the 
child’s own home. 

A corollary of this is that good hostel 
work must make use of every ounce of 
value that may still remain in the 
child’s own home. 


TASK 


““'What were the results?”’ In reply, 
we might say, in respect to these 
different formulations of the task: 

(a)As far as diminishing the 
“nuisance” of difficult children 
was concerned, 285 children were 
housed and managed in hostels; 
and this was a success except in 
the case of about a dozen who 
ran away. 

(6) With regard to public irritation, 
many people felt frustrated at 
times by the fact that “‘ offences ” 
of the children were treated as 
distress signals, instead of indica- 
tions for punishment; for 
example, a farmer whose rick had 
been burnt down would complain 
that the culprits seemed to have 
gained rather than lost by their 
anti-social act. As to public con- 
cern, a great many people who 
were genuinely concerned by 
the state of affairs that had 
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developed were relieved by the 
knowledge that the problem was 
being tackled. The work of the 
hostels developed news-value. 

(c) Delinquency, in a proportion of 
cases, was definitely prevented; 
as when a child obviously bound 
for the Juvenile Court before 
admission into the scheme was 
seen through to adolescence and 
a job, without major incident and 
without Home Office control. In 
other words, the difficulty was 
dealt with as a matter of indi- 
vidual and social health, and not 
merely as a matter of (uncon- 
scious) public revenge: the 
potential delinquency was treated, 
as it should be, as an illness. 

(d) If we regard the problem as one 
of illness, a small proportion of 
the children were restored to 
health and a fair proportion 
were brought to a much im- 


proved psychological condition. 

(e) From the child-patients’ point of 
view, intense suffering was dis- 
covered in many of them, as well 
as hidden or, indeed, open mad- 
ness; and in the course of the 
routine work a great deal of 
suffering was shared and to some 
extent relieved. In a few cases 
personal psycho-therapy could be 
added, but only enough to show 
the great need (on the basis of 
actual suffering) for more per- 
sonal therapy than can ever be 
available. 

(f) From the sociological angle, the 
working of the whole scheme 
gave an indication of the way to 
deal with potentially anti-social 
children and insane* children, 
suffering from disorders not pro- 
duced by war, though evacuation 
made public the fact of their 
existence. 


THE SCHEME GROWS 


Thus the scheme grew out of the 
acute local needs, and out of the war- 
time feeling that any cost could be 
borne, provided the working of the 
scheme solved the problem in hand. 
Because of the war, houses could be 
requisitioned; and in a few months 
there were five hostels in the group, as 
well as friendly relations with many 
others. ‘‘ Sick bays” for treatment of 
physically ill evacuees had, of course, 
been provided, even in excess of need, 
and these were available for some of 
the psychologically ill among the child 
population of the hostels. 

The arrangement was as follows: 

The national authority, the Ministry 
of Health, gave a 100 per cent grant to 
the County Council—that is, accepted 
full financial responsibility—for this 
work. The County Council appointed 


a committee of county residents of 
standing (with the Deputy Clerk to the 
Council as Secretary) which was em- 
powered to act as well as to report and 
recommend to its parent body. A 
nearly full-time P.S.W. was appointed 
to work with the visiting psychiatrist, 
who paid a weekly visit to the county. 
From then on, the small psychiatric 
team could undertake to pay that 
attention to personal matters which is 
essential in this work; and at the same 
time, through the regular meetings of 
the committee, could retain contact 
with the broad administrative aspect of 
the situation. In fact, when this stage 
was reached, the central wide vision of 
the Ministry became focused on detail. 


*The word insane is here used deliberately, 
for no other word is correct, and the official 
word “ maladjusted ” begs the whole question. 
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When this arrangement is examined 
it will be seen that a circle had been 
established: 

The problem children, because of 
their nuisance value, had produced a 
public opinion that would support 
provision for them which, in fact, 
catered for their needs. 

It would be wrong to say that demand 
produces supply in human affairs. 
Children’s needs do not produce good 
treatment, and now the war is over it is 
very difficult to get such things as hostels 
for the same children whose needs were 
met in war-time. The fact is that in 
peace-time the nuisance value of the 
distressed children -is lessened, and 
public opinion regains a sleepy in- 
difference. In war-time, evacuation 
spread the problems of such children 
over the countryside; it also exag- 
gerated them at a time when the general 
emotional tension of the community, 
and the shortage of goods and of man 


power, made prevention of damage and 
theft imperative, and made extra police 
work unwelcome. 

It was not that childhood distress 
produced child-care, but rather that 
society’s fear of the anti-social be- 
haviour from which it suffered at an 
inopportune moment set in motion a 
train of events, events that could be 
used by those who knew of the child- 
ren’s suffering to provide therapy in 
the shape of long-term residential 
management, with personal care by an 
adequate and well-informed staff. 

In peace-time it may well be neces- 
sary to tap some other source of 
feeling, such as sentimentality or 
charity, if similar work is to be carried 
out. Experience has proved that a 
simple need for relief of suffering does 
not produce the public feeling that 
results in expenditure of money on the 
kind of therapy which is needed. 


THE PSYCHIATRIC TEAM 


Because of the situation described, 
the task of the psychiatric team turned 
out to have two aspects: on the one 
hand, the will of the Ministry had to be 
implemented; and on the other, the 
needs of the children had to be met and 
studied. Fortunately, the direct respon- 
sibility of the team was to 2 committee 
which liked to be informed about all 
the details. 

In this war experience the voluntary 
committee remained constant in mem- 
bership and so grew with the scheme. 
By being itself stable the committee 
shared with the psychiatric team a 
gradual “ growth in the job,” so that 
each success or failure helped to build up 
a body of experience which had general 
application and which benefitted all the 
hostels. 

To illustrate this, specific instances 
can be given, even although the main 


developrnent was in a general way and 
not capable of illustration. 

(a) Gradually, the idea of appointing 
joint married wardens was 
adopted. At first this was an 
experiment, which could only be 
made in an atmosphere of mutual 
understanding, because of the 
complications arising out of the 
problems of the wardens’ own 
family and its relation to the 
hostel children. 

(6) The question of corporal punish- 
ment was brought up for dis- 
cussion in the committee, at the 
appropriate moment, by means of 
a memorandum; and this led to 
the formulation of a definite 
policy. 

(c) The idea was put forward, and 
gradually adopted, that it was 
better to have one person (in this 
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case the P.S.W.) in the centre of 
the whole scheme, rather than to 
have shared responsibility in the 
administrative office of the 
scheme, with consequent over- 
lapping and waste of experience 
because it would not be integrated 
with total experience. 

(d) The psychiatrist was originally 
appointed to give therapy. This 
was changed, and he was directed 
to classify cases before their 
admission, and to decide on fhe 
choice of hostel. Eventually he 
became the indirect therapist of 
the children through his regular 
discussions with the wardens and 
their staffs. 

In these and countless other ways the 
committee, and the psychiatric team 
employed by them, retained flexibility 
and together developed an adaptation 
to the job. 

The importance of this cannot be 
over-estimated and can clearly be seen 
if we compare this situation with direct 
relation to a Ministry. In the British 
Civil Service it is essential that the 
Officials get experience in each of the 


various departments of government.- 


The consequence is, that if one enters 
into a personal and understanding 
relationship with the head of the 
appropriate department in a Ministry, 
when the inevitable reshuffles of 
training and promotion occur, one has 
to start again with another man. 
When this has happened several times 
one finds that whereas one has grown 
in the job oneself one can no longer 
feel that the head of the department 
has grown too; nor can one expect 
understanding of the details of the 
work. Since this situation must surely 
be accepted as an unavoidable pheno- 
menon in large central organisations, 
one must look to such bodies to give 
general direction, but to abandon any 
attempts to keep in touch with detail. 


And yet in no work is detail more 
important than in work with children; 
and so there must always be a “* liaison” 
committee of interested people who 
represent the large parent body, and 
are yet able and willing to stoop to the 
detail which is the main preoccupation 
of the actual worker in the field. 

It was important that the P.S.W. 
could take heavy responsibility, and 
this was made possible by her know- 
ledge that she had the support of the 
clerk to the Council and the psychia- 
trist. The latter, by living away from 
the immediate problems, could discuss 
the local details without deep emoticaal 
involvement, and at the same time, 
being a medical man, he could accept 
responsibility for the risks that had to 
be taken if the best was to be done for 
the children. 

Here is an example of the benefits of 
technical support and responsibility. 
A warden rings up the P.S.W. and says 
—‘ a certain boy is on the roof, what 
shall I do?” He dare not take full 
responsibility as he is not psychia- 
trically trained, and he knows the boy 
has a suicidal tendency. The P.S.W. 
knows she has the _psychiatrist’s 
backing when she says: “Ignore the 
boy and take the risk.” The warden 
knows this is the best treatment, but 
without backing would have had to 
give up whatever he was doing, ignore 
the needs of the other children, perhaps 
call the local fire brigade, and so do 
harm to the boy by putting the lime- 
light on him and his escapade. In fact, 
the result of the advice given to the 
warden was that at the next meal-time 
the boy was in his place and no fuss 
had been made. 

The P.S.W. and the visiting psychia- 
trist provided a psychiatric team that 
avoided clumsiness by being small, and 
yet could take responsibility over a 
wide field. Swift decisions could be 
made and action could be taken, 
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within the framework of the powers 
of the committee by whom they were 
appointed and to whom they were 
directly responsible. 

Here are some further examples of 

detail which ‘proved important: 

{a) We found it necessary to take 
the trouble to gather together the 
fragments of each child’s past 
history, and to let the child know 
that one person knew'allabouthim. 

(b) No member of the Hostel Staff 
could be unimportant. A child 
might be getting special help from 
his relationship to the gardener 
or to the cook. For this reason 





the staffing of the hostels was very 
much a matter of concern to us. 


(c) It might happen that quite 
suddenly a warden could not 
tolerate a particular child any 
longer, and that the objective 
assessment of this problem re- 
quired a very intimate knowledge 
of the situation. We acted on 
the principle that a warden 
should be able to express his 
feelings to someone who could, 
if necessary, take action, or who 
could prevent the matter from 
developing into an unnecessary 
crisis. 


CLASSIFICATION FOR PLACING 


In different types of psychiatric work 
different ways of classifying patients are 
appropriate. For the purposes of 
placing these children satisfactorily 
in hostels, classification according to 
symptoms was useless, and was set 
aside. The following principles were 
developed and followed. 

1. In many cases no adequate diag- 
nosis can usefully be made till a child 
has been watched, in a group, over a 
period of time. 

In regard to the length of time needed 
a week is better than nothing, but 
three months is better than a week. 

2. If a history of the child’s develop- 
ment can be obtained, the existence or 
non-existence of a fairly stable home is 
a fact of prime importance. 

In the former case the child’s 
experience of home can be used, and 
the hostel can remind the child of his 
own home and extend the existing 
home idea. In the latter case, the hostel 
has to provide a primary home, and 
the child’s idea of his own home then 
gets mixed up with the ideal home of 
his dreams, compared with which the 
hostel is a pretty poor place. 


3. If a home of any kind does exist, 
then it is important to know of abnor- 
malities there. 

Examples of these are a parent who 
is a psychiatric case, certified or 
uncertifiable, or a dominating or anti- 
social brother or sister, or housing 
conditions that are in themselves a 
persecution. Hostel life can offer some 
correction of these abnormalities in the 
course of time and very gradually 
enable the child to view his own home 
objectively, and even sympathetically. 

4. If further details are available, it 
is of great importance to know whether 
the child did or did not have a satis- 
factory infant-mother relationship. 

If there has been an experience of a 
good early relationship, even if this has 
been lost, it may be recovered in the 
personal relation of some member of 
the hostel staff to the child. If no such 
good start in fact existed it is beyond 
the scope of a hostel to create this, 
ab initio. The answer to this important 
question is often one of degree, but 
it is nevertheless worth seeking. In 
many cases a reliable early history is 
unobtainable, in which case the past 
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has to be reconstructed, through ob- 
servation of the child in the hostel over 
a period of months. 

5. During the period of observation 
in the hostel there are certain specially 
valuable indications—ability to play, 
to persevere in constructive effort, and 
to make friends. 

If a child can play, this is a very 
favourable sign. If constructive effort 
is enjoyed and persevered in without 
undue supervision and encouragement 
there is even greater hope of useful 
work being done through the hostel life. 
The ability to make a friend is a further 
valuable sign. Anxious children 
change friends frequently and too 
easily, and seriously disturbed children 
can only achieve membership of a 
gang—that is to say, a group whose 
cohesion depends on engineered perse- 
cution. A majority of the children 
drafted to evacuation hostels were at the 
outset incapable of play, or of sustained 


constructive effort, or of friendship. 
6. Mental defect has obvious impor- 
tance, and in any group of hostels for 


dificult children there should be 


separate accommodation for children 


with low intelligence. 

This is not only because they need 
special management and education, but 
also because they wear out the hostel 
staff to no purpose, and cause a feeling 
of hopelessness. In such difficult work 
as that with problem children, there 
must be some hope of reward, even if 
reward does not actually come. 

7. Bizarre or “scatty”’ behaviour, 
and odd characteristics, distinguish 
some children who are on the whole 
unpromising material for therapy by 
hostel management. 

Such children puzzle the hostel staffs 
and make them feel mad themselves. 
In any case childfen of this kind need 
personal psycho-therapy; although, 
even if it can be provided, their treat- 
ment is often beyond present day 


understunding. They are, in fact, 
research cases for enterprising analysts, 
and there are but few satisfactory 
institutions for these children. 

The classification outlined above 
formed the basis for placing; but the 
main consideration must always be: 
what can this hostel, these wardens, 
this group of children, stand at this 
particular moment? It was soon found 
to be a bad thing to decide to put a 
child in a hostel just because he was 
needing care and the hostel had a 
vacancy. Every new child, disturbed 
in the way that these billet-failures 
were disturbed, cannot help being, at 
first, a complication, and no asset to a 
hostel community. These children 
(except possibly in the first deceptive 
and unreal week or two) contribute 
nothing, and they absorb emotional 
energy. If they become accepted in 
the group they then start to be able to 
contribute to some extent, under super- 
vision; but this is the result of hard 
work on the part of staff and the 
established children. 

There is no one thing that is more 
helpful to the wardens of a hostel than 
this: that on introducing a new child 
one should present that child to the 
wardens before the issue of placing the 
child is settled. If this course is 
followed, a child is suggested for the 
hostel, but the wardens can accept or 
refuse. If the wardens think they can 
absorb this new child, then they have 
begun to want him. By the other 
method, of simply drafting children 
without prior consultation, wardens 
cannot help starting with negative 
feelings towards the child, and can only 
find other feelings in the course of time, 
and with luck. This joint consultation 
over admission to a particular hostel was 
very difficult to putinto practice, but 
every effort was made to avoidexceptions 
to the rule, because of the vast practical 
difference between the two methods. 
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THE CENTRAL THERAPEUTIC IDEA 


The central idea of the scheme was 
to provide stability which the children 
could get to know, which they could 
test out, which they could gradually 
come to believe in, and around which 
they could play. This stability was 
essentially something that existed apart 
from the ability of the children, indi- 
vidually or collectively, to create or 
maintain it.* ' 

The environmental stability was 
passed down, from the community in 
general, to the children. The Ministry 
provided the background, helped by 
the county council. Against this back- 
ground there was the committee, which 
in this scheme was, fortunately, made 
up of a group of experienced and 
responsible people who could be relied 
upon to continue to exist. Then there 
was the hostel staffs, as well as the 
buildings and grounds, and the general 
emotional atmosphere. It was the task 
of the psychiatric team to translate the 
essential stability of the scheme into 
terms of emotional stability in the 
hostels. Only if the wardens are happy, 
and satisfied, and feeling stable, can the 
children benefit from.their relations to 
the wardens. Wardens in these hostels 
are in so difficult a position that under- 
standing and support from someone is 
an absolute necessity for them. In the 
scheme we are describing it was the 
job of the psychiatric team to supply 
this support. 

The most essential thing then, was 
the provision of stability, and especially 
of emotional stability, in the hostel 





“Surely, experiments in getting children to 
create their own central government should 
always be made first, if they have to be made, 
with those who have had a good early home 
experience? With these deprived children it 
seems to be cruel to make them do the very 
thing they feel hopeless about. 


staff; although, of course, this could 
never be completely achieved. Never- 
theless, work was done all the time with 
this aim. To help in the creation of a 
stable emotional background for the 
children the policy of employing married 
wardens—mentioned earlier—was recom- 
mended to the committee, and adopted. 
Joint married wardens may have 
children of their own, and then immense 
complications ensue. Nevertheless, 
these complications are out-weighed 
by the enrichment of the hostel com- 
munity through the existence of a real 
family within it. 

It was once said in criticism—‘ The 
hostel looks. as if it were made for 
the staff”; but we felt that this was 
not a criticism. The staff must be 
living a satisfactory life, must be 
allowed time off, proper holidays, and, 
in peace-time, proper financial reward, 
if work with anti-social and mad 
children is to be done at all. It is not 
enough to provide a beautiful hostel 
with: a nice staff. To do good by 
residential management the staff of 
the hostels must “ stay put ” for a period 
of time—long enough for them to see 
children through to school-leaving age, 
and to the age of going to work; for 
the work of the staff is not finished until 
they have gradually launched the 
children into the world. 

The immense strain of the twenty- 
four-hour care of these children is not 
easily recognised in high quarters, and 
in fact anyone who is only visiting a 
hostel, and who is not emotionally 
involved, can easily forget this fact. 
It might be asked why the wardens 
should let themselves get emotionally 
involved. The answer is that these 
children, who are seeking a primary 
home experience, do not get anywhere 
unless someone does, in fact, get 
emotionally involved with them. To 
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get under someone’s skin is the first 
thing these children do, when they 
begin to get hope. The experience 
subsequent to this state forms the 
essence of hostel therapeutics. 

It follows, therefore, that hostels 
must be small. Moreover, wardens 
must not be burdened with one more 
child than they can emotionally stand 
at any given moment: for if one too 
many is put in a warden’s care he is 
forced to protect himself, by ousting 
from “ under his skin,” someone who 
is not ready for this. There is a limit 


to the number of people that a human 
being can be seriously concerned with 
at one time, and if this fact is ignored 
the warden is forced to do superficial 
and useless work, and to substitute 
dictatorial management for the healthy 
mixture of love and strength which he 
would prefer to show. Alternatively, 
and this is common, he breaks down, 
and the work he has done is undone. 
For every change of wardens produces 
casualties among the children, and 
interrupts the natural therapeutics of 
hostel work. 
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On the evening of Yom Kippur, the 
High Jewish Holy Day, in September, 
1944, a fight occurred in front of the 
synagogue in Seaside between Jewish 
and non-Jewish boys. The exact 
details have been lost in memories 
heated by emotion and confused by 
excitement. 

Several non-Jewish boys were walk- 
ing past the synagogue. They were 
singing, either a popular song, or a 
mimicking version of the cantor’s 
chant that could be heard through the 
windows of the house of worship. They 
may have tarried, or slowed their pace, 
as they passed. Two persons came out 
of the synagogue and told the boys 
that they were disrupting the services. 
Some conflict developed, and services 
were interrupted for fifteen minutes. 

No evidence has been uncovered to 
indicate that this incident was a pre- 
mediated affair or was initiated by an 
anti-Semitic organization. However, 
rumor spread through the near-by 
streets, and a number of Jewish and 
Italian boys, some armed with sticks, 
turned up in front of the synagogue. 


There a major fight took place which 
the police had to break up. The police 
posted guards around the synagogue 
and closed all “basement” youth 
clubs. 

This event was one of several such 
incidents that had occurred in Seaside. 
The Commission on Community Inter- 
relations* of the American Jewish 
Congress was asked to undertake a 
community study of Seaside which 
would serve as a basis for constructive 
social action. A survey procedure was 
decided on primarily because it would 
involve larger numbers of the com- 
munity population, leaders, and social 
resources than would other kinds of 
expert evaluation of the situation. As 
a possible result of this contact, it was 
felt that recommendations might stand 
a better chance of being executed 
because of the interest developed con- 





* The Commission on Community Inter- 
relations of the American Jewish Congress 
conducts action research on crucial minority 
problems. Its projects are concerned with 
methods through which relations between all 
cultural subgroups may be improved. 
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currently with the information-getting 
techniques. 

The following kinds of inform- 
ation were obtained in the survey, 
primarily from interviews with Sea- 
side people during the winter of 
1944-45: 

1. Characteristics of the population: 
who they are; where they work; 
how they live. 

. Attitudes of representative samples 
of major ethnic groups. 

. Community leaders and com- 
munity organizations. 

. Observation of formally and 
informally organized youth 
groups. 

Seaside is primarily a_ residential 
suburb of a great eastern metropolis. 
Its real name is not used here in order 
to guarantee anonymity to the com- 
munity and to those people who 
cooperated in providing the information 
reported in this study. It has an all 
year round population of 36,500. There 
is very little local industry and about 
two thirds .of the job holders work 
outside the community in the neigh- 
boring city. During the summer 


Table I. 
Professional and semi-professional 


Independent business men and owners 
White collar workers 


months Seaside is a major recreation 
center for the metropolis 


Who They Are 

The permanent Seaside population 
is made up of approximately 90 
cent Jews, 7 per cent Italians, and 2 
per cent Negroes. Thirty-eight per cent 
are foreign born. For our interviews, 
we tried to select an adult sample which 
would be representative of each of the 
three major ethnic groups. Since the 
remaining | per cent of the population 
is of mixed ethnic background, no 
attempt was made to interview anyone 
from this group. We interviewed a 
total of 100 Jews, 78 Italians, and 33 
Negroes. The Italian group is the 
oldest in point of residence, while the 
Negroes are the newest arrivals. Eighty- 
six per cent of the Italians, 68 per cent 
of the Jews, and 36 per cent of the 
Negroes have lived in Seaside for 10 
years or longer. 


How They Make Their Living 

Our first table shows the occupation 
of the breadwinner in each of the 
families interviewed where at least one 
member was employed. 


Occupation According to Ethnic Group 


Italians Negroes 


% 


Factory workers—craftsmen and operatives 


Semi and unskilled laborers 
Service workers 


How They Live 

In most sections of Seaside, the Jews 
are in the majority. The Italians live 
chiefly in a poorer neighborhood near 
the railway terminal. There are no 
Negro districts; Negroes live in pre- 


Per cent 


100 


dominantly Jewish areas. They live 
in the worst dwelling units in Seaside; 
basements, cold water flats, and shacks. 
There are shanties and bath houses used 
as dwellings in the more deteriorated 
sections. 
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What They Like About Seaside 


For each ethnic group the most 
frequently stated reason for moving to 
Seaside was to be with relatives. 
Among those not born in the com- 
munity, this motive was mentioned by 
61 per cent of the Negroes, 39 per cent 
of the Italians, anu 27 per cent of the 
Jews interviewed. 

Forty per cent of the Jews were 
attracted to Seaside for the beach and 
resort aspects. Only 14 per cent of the 
Italians and 3 per cent of the Negroes 
chose to settle there for these reasons. 

Two other factors were mentioned as 
advantages of Seaside; occupational 
reasons cited by 25 per cent of the 
Italians, 21 per cent of the Negroes, 


Table II. 
Inadequate housing 
Inadequate recreation 
Inadequate shopping facilities 
Inadequate transporation . 

Summer crowds 

Inadequate police protection 
Inadequate educational facilities .. 
Unclean streets, unsanitary conditions 
Bad reputation of Seaside 

Rowdyism of young people 


What Are Their Goals ? 
Tables III shows the answers our 


Table III. 
Economic security .. 
Family welfare 
A home 
Health 
Well-being of children 
Education of self 
Children re 
To be left alone 
Wartoend .. 
Relaxation—recreation 
Luxuries 
Travel 
An equal chance 
Social harmony... 
Freedom from responsibility 


Seaside Dissatisfactions 


What They Want Out Of Life 





and 7 per cent of the Jews; 
rents or housing shortage elsewhere, by 
5 per cent of the Jews, 4 per cent of the 
Italians, and none of the Negroes. 


higher 


What They Don't Like 

In trying to determine how many 
persons were satisfied with living -in 
Seaside, we found that 52 per cent of 
the Jews, 41 per cent of the Italians, 
and 33 per cent of the Negroes wished 
to meve away. 

Table II shows the specific dis- 
satisfactions of respondents according 
to ethnic group. Percentages add up to 
more than 100 in this and some of the 
following tables because most res- 
pondents gave more than one answer. 


Jews Italians 
ry : 
e 


28 10 —_ 
18 29 6 
25 5 3 
20 10 6 
17 15 6 

8 so 

5 10 15 

respondents gave. 
Jews Italians —— Negroes 


31 37 60 
26 18 15 


20 40 58 
19 6 9 
17 12 18 
6 8 15 
7 9 3 
2 3 6 
11 12 — 
7 5 — 
6 4 _~ 
2 a oe 
_ 1 9 
4 — 6 
3 3 3 


100 

















From these results it is clear that all 
three dominant groups in Seaside have 
essentially the same goals; they want 
happy, healthful homes and money 
enough to make this possible. 


How Close Are They To Their Goals? 

~ Some questions were asked to deter- 
mine whether people felt that their 
ambitions were thwarted. The answers 


Table IV. 


Yes—or expect to 
% 
Not ascertained 


The Italians are most satisfied with 
their progress toward their goals and 
‘the Negroes are most frustrated. Forty- 
four per cent of the Italians, 24 per 
cent of the Jews and 18 per cent of the 
Negroes said that they have had a fair 


Per cent 


to these questions provide some indices 
of frustration. Information on the 
following points were obtained: extent 
of attainment of goals; feeling toward 
having had a fair or equal chance in 
life; membership iu an ethnic group as 
affecting one’s chances; economic frust- 
ration. The results of our questioning 
are presented in Tables IV, V 
and VI. 


In General, Do You Get What You Want Out of Life? 


Jews Italians Negroes 
% % % 
43 56 27 
42 35 67 
15 9 6 


100 


100 


and equal chance in getting what they 
wanted out of life. 

Table V shows the extent to which 
respondents felt that their ethnic 
group membership has affected their 
chances. 


Table V. Has Being a Member of a Particular Group 
(Jewish, Italian, Negro) Influenced Your Chances? 


Jews Italians Negroes 


% % % 
35 


re es sy 6 36 
Ambivalent—conflict 2 6 18 
we cs “a Leet shtcgle by i oP (i 79 34 
Don’t know, other (inadequate) response ae i 9 12 


Another index of frustration may be 
obtained by comparing the discrepancy 
between statements of actual weekly 


Table VI. 
Actual weekly income 


Desired weekly income 
Average size of family 


Per cent 


100 100 


income and desired income for each 
group (Table VI). 


Average Weekly Income and Desired Weekly Income 


Jews Italians Negroes 
$ $ $ 
-- 49.00 46.00 32.00 
-- 61.00 58.00 59.00 
3.6 3.9 3.8 














In this, as in our other “ indices of 
frustration,” the Negroes experience 
thwarting of ambitions to the greatest 
extent. 

One of the most significant findings 
in our study of Seaside is the extent 
to which the residents of the com- 
munity feel isolated from each other. 
This feeling of isolation manifests itself 
in several ways—on personal, ethnic, 
family, and neighborhood bases. The 
nature of these variations is indicated 
in the following comments made in the 
course of our interviews with Jewish, 
Italian, and Negro adults: 


Expressions reflecting personal isola- 
tion: 
I don’t bother. 
I don’t care. 
I don’t mingle. 
I don’t mix. 
I don’t go anywhere. 
I don’t know anybody. 
I don’t like people. 
I keep to myself. 
It’s just hello and goodbye. 
I just want to be left alone. 
I just stay in my room. 


Family isolation: 
I just have time for my own family. 


Table VII. 





I just go to work and come home. 
We don’t know anybody around. 


Ethnic isolation: 
They don’t mix. 
We don’t bother with them. 
They stay by themselves. 
All right in business but not 
socially. 


Neighborhood isolation: 

We just moved here from... 
Street. 

I never go down there—it’s too 
far to go. 

That neighborhood, I don’t know 
anything about. 

Each interview report was examined 
to determine whether the respondent 
expressed one or more of these feelings. 
To be classified as an “ isolate,” a 
respondent had to have made at least 
one specific statement such as indicated 
above or, during the interview, re- 
peatedly to have. made statements 
similar in nature if less specific. In 
addition, it was necessary that the 
interview be free of statements con- 
tradicting feelings of isolation. 

Judgments made on the basis of the 
above guides yielded the results shown 
in Table VII. 


Percentage of each Group with some Statements indicating 


Feelings of Isolation 


Personal isolation 
Family isolation 

Ethnic isolation .. 
Neighborhood isolation 
No feelings of isolation 


The fact that such a large percentage 
of individuals feel isolated from com- 
munity activities and other individuals 
has serious implications for a com- 
munity action program. 


Jews Italians Negroes 


In view of the high incidence of 
feelings of personal isolation in Seaside, 
someindication of organized socialactivi- 
ties is worthy of consideration. These 
activities are summarized in Table VIII. 
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Table VIII. 


Religious 

Fraternal as 7 
Community and civic welfare 
Political 

Labor ae met 
Business or landowners 
Ethnic 

Social 

None .. 


There is a striking contrast between 
the large proportion of people who 
express feelings of personal isolation, 
as shown in Table VII, and the very 
small proportion who are shown in 
Tabie VIII to be members of no 
organization outside of their own 
immediate families. This feeling of 
isolation may well be a basic and wide- 
spread characteristic of modern urban 
life which is not readily assuaged by 
church membership or participation in 
community activities. 


Free Time Activities 
In answer to the question, “ What 
would you like to do in your free time?” 


Organizations with which the Respondents are Affiliated 


Jews Italians Negroes 
%o 
88 


l~aueltlae@uesbe 


it was found that most activities men- 
tioned were recreational in nature. 
The most frequently noted activity of 
all groups was “ going to the movies.” 
A few individuals mentioned ‘ going 
to church.” Others mentioned 
“improving the home.” Relatively 
large percentages of each group would 
choose just to “ relax and do nothing.” 
Twenty-eight per cent of the Jews, 
22 per cent of the Italians, and 48 per 
cent of the Negroes fall into this 
category. 

Only three activities were mentioned 
which are directed toward the com- 
munity or helping others, as indicated 
in Table IX. 


Table IX. What would you like to do in your Spare Time? 


Red Cross, Civilian defense 
Community affairs 
Charity work 


What Groups Should Be Formed? 
A question as to what groups should 
be formed to improve conditions in 


Per cent 25 


Jews 


% 
13 

8 
4 


Italians Negroes 


Seaside was asked of the respondent. 
The answers are shown in Table X. 
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Table X. What Groups Should Be Formed? 


Interracial .. iis 
Social-recreational .. 

Educational .. 

Civic improvement . . 
Religious... én wi “a 
Group restricted to own “ race” .. 
No group at all 

Don’t know 

No response 


There is most agreement in a desire 
for an inter-racial organization, but 
large sections of each group are un- 
certain, non-committal, or in favor of 
forming no new community organiza- 
tions. 


Leadership 

One concommitant of feelings of 
isolation in Seaside is a lack of know- 
ledge of actual or potential leaders. 
This was brought out in the course of 
an effort to learn the names of persons 
who would be considered good leaders 
of a group to improve conditions in 
the community. 

A number of individuals were 
suggested as leaders, but there was no 
indication in any case that the individual 
was known to a majority of people in 
the community. Eighteen per cent of 
the Jews, 10 per cent of the Italians, 
and 18 per cent of the Negroes 
mentioned personal friends. as prospec- 
tive leaders. Fifty-seven per cent of the 
Jews, 51 per cent of the Italians, and 
48 per cent of the Negroes said they 
did not know of anyone who might 
lead a community improvement group. 

We tried to get suggestive informa- 
tion indicating how Seaside’s three 
principal ethnic groups, Jewish, Italian, 
and Negro, feel about each other and 
about themselves as groups. The 


Italians Negroes 
> = Ss 
23 


12 12 21 


16 8 _ 
_ _ 3 
3 _ 9 
5 3 _— 
28 45 42 


following tables (XI through XVI) 
represent the responses analyzed first, 
by considering the exact answers to 
certain questions; second, by classifying 
the stereotypes revealed throughout 
each interview. Obviously, this infor- 
mation expresses highly subjective 
feelings. 

In Seaside we have a situation where 
three minority groups are living in the 
same geographic area. As measured 
by negative stereotypes, what kinds of 
prejudice do the groups feel toward 
one another and to what degree? 

It is important to point out that the 
prejudices expressed are not universal 
but are held only by part of the respon- 
dents. There are large percentages in 
each ethnic group who express no 
negative stereotypes about the other 
minority groups. There are small 
percentages expressing favorable stereo- 
types. There are statements in a great 
many of the interviews to the effect 
that a person’s “race” is not the 
important thing but rather what he is 
as an individual, or that there are good 


-and bad individuals, but not good and 


bad races. In dealing so extensively 
with the prejudices of groups, it is easy 
to overlook the fact that these prejudices 
are held only by some of the individuals 
composing the group and not by the 
group as a whole. 
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The percentages in these tables are 


stereotype. Since many expressed more 


than one such stereotype, these figures 
based upon the number of persons in can be considered a measure of intensity 
each group who express the specific of each stereotype. 


Tabie XI. Stereotypes about Jews Expressed by each Ethnic Group 


Expressed Expressed Expressed 


by 

Jews 
% 
Only unfavorable ve ‘a os a 14 
Only favorable bs ; te “a r 9 
Favorable and unfavorable RE a, ae 3 
No stereotypes e's oe os oe os 74 


Per cent 100 


by by 
Italians Negroes 

% % 
28 55 

6 6 

12 12 
34 27 
100 100 


Table XII. Specific Stereotypes Ascribed to Jews 


Expressed Expressed Expressed 


by 
Jews 
Favorable Stereotypes 


Give everybody a chance .. 

Get together for good of all 

Don’t look for trouble 

Clean 

Industrious .. 

Improve property 

Stress education 

Adequate parental care and control 


a= | wert Uw 3 


Unfavorable Stereotypes 


General rejection and racial epithet 
Mind other people’s business 

Think they are better than others 
More aggressive; fight for own group 
Have more money; own everything 
Inadequate parental care 

Dirty .. 

Sharp business practices 

Monopolize community leadership 
Each one for self; fight among themselves 
Clannish—fight other groups 
Anti-Italian; anti-Negro 


ll anwereneel la 


by by 
Italians Negroes 
% % 
1 
5 3 
3 3 
8 18 
l 3 
10 — 
3 3 
19 6 
4 6 
6 6 
21 33 
17 42 
3 
24 
3 
12 
12 











Below are quotations from the inter- 
views. They are presented to give more 
meaning to the terse categories listed 
in the Table XII. 


Favorable Stereotypes 

Italian woman, 55, in regard to Jews: 
““More smart, more educated than 
Italians—nice people—work harder, 
more money, go school.” 

Negro woman, about 30: “ Jewish 
people will sacrifice for their children; 
we should copy some of the things they 
do. They'll put away for their children’s 
education and future business.” 


Unfavorable Stereotypes 

Jewish woman, 55: “ . Me 
(husband) hates to work down here for 
the Jews. They take advantage of him 
because he comes from the community.” 

Jewish woman, 35: “‘ The Jew always 
wants to be the boss. They’re more 
aggressive.” 

Italian woman, about 50: ‘‘ Some 
fresh. They try to put themselves 
ahead, and they get ahead too. They 
used to be after business all the time, 
but now the reason they’re so fresh to 
us is because they don’t want business 
now. They haven’t enough to sell now, 
and what they have they’re not selling 
to Italians—only to their own 
kind.” 


Negro woman, 30: “ .. . The Jews 
have everything going their way, and 
everybody has to put up with it. Maybe 
it’s because they’re able.” (They’re 
able?) “* Yes, they'll stay up all night 
to figure out a penny. No matter how 
poor other people are and no matter 
how hard times are, they’ve always got 
a pocketbook full of money. You can’t 
get in the store for them; they have 
it much better than the Italians or the 
Negroes.” 

The large percentage of Negroes 
expressing negative stereotypes toward 
Jews is significant. The Negroes in 
Seaside are living as a minority in a 
predominantly Jewish community. 

Throughout this area they are living in 
basements and cold flats. There is 
extreme bitterness directed toward the 
Jews who, Negroes believe, are respon- 
sible for this situation because they are 
the landlord and employer group. 

Although these objective conditions 
in Seaside aggravate the feeling of 
Negroes toward Jews, it should be 
recognized that Negro anti-Semitism 
does not exist only in Seaside. Anti- 
Semitism on the part of Negroes seems 
to be a widespread phenomenon because 
the Jewish community represents to 
the Negro a sorely needed and, in a 
sense, socially accepted means for releas- 
ing his own accumulated frustration. 


Table XIII. Stereotypes about Italians Expressed by each Ethnic Group 
Expressed Expressed Expressed 
by by by 
Jews Italians ‘Negroes 
% % % 
Only unfavorable . ™ 33 21 12 
Only favorable pia mm 7 10 3 
Favorable and unfavorable 3 1 — 
No stereotypes 57 68 85 
Per cent 100 100 100 
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Table XIV. Specific Stereotypes ascribed to Italians 


Expressed Expressed Expressed 


by by by 
Jews Italians Negroes 

Favorable Stereotypes % % % 
Give everyone a chance; mind own business .. 4 9 
Clean : 3 1 ~~ 
Industrious .. 3 3 _ 
Adequate parental c: care and control —_ | — 
Unfavorable Stereotypes 
Have more money .. 2 _— 3 
Have lower standards 2 10 _ 
Less educated 5 8 — 
Negative influence of parochial education 2 _ _ 
Inadequate parental care ‘ 8 4 _ 
Dirty .. = _ 1 ~ 
Sharp business practices 4 — — 
Fight among themselves 2 4 _ 
Anti-Semitic and anti-Negro 24 4 3 
Fight with others; clannish 14 8 9 
Pro-Fascist .. : 5 1 — 
General rejection epithet 8 9 _ 


Following are a few quotations 10 
illustrate the stereotypes categorized in 
Table XIV. 


Favorable Stereotypes 

Jewish man, 40, in regard to Italians: 
“Very nice, sociable. 
Jewish people out. At any social affairs, 
they help the community a hundred 
per cent.” 

“* Negro woman, 50: “I don’t know 
anything about them. I’ve heard people 
say they’re nice to work for and live 
around.” 


Unfavorable Stereotypes 

Jewish woman, 52: “Italians are 
anti-Semitic. They are just like the 
Nazis; they hate our people. They can 
stab you, too, but there might be good 
ones among them. They are not afraid 
of naboxly.” 

Italian woman, 30: ‘‘ The Jews are 
the only ones to join groups. The 


Italian woman says she’s too busy with 
children and house. If a group were 





They help the 
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started, the Jews would start it, and 
hold on to it, and make a go of it. But 
an Italian person would go once or 
twice, and then give it up—bored or 
something. They claim to be so busy, 
but they’re just sitting in their own 


houses, doing nothing . . . Maybe 
they have too many children . . . And 
can they gossip!” 

Italian woman, 50: ‘“ Us Italians, 


we're no good. We’re so jealous, and 
we all the time talk about the other 
behind his back.” 

Negroes were found not to think of 
Italians in terms of stereotypes. The 
difference in the attitude of the Negroes 
toward the Italians and the Jews is 
illustrated by the fact that 24 per cent 
of the Negroes say the Italians get 
along all right because they are white, 
whereas no Negro ever says this about 
the Jews. This means that for these 
Negroes the Italians do not constitute 
a separate group but are identified 
completely as part of the white 
majority. 








Only unfavorable 

Only favorable : 
Favorable and unfavorable 
No stereotypes 


Table XVI. 


Favorable Stereotypes 
Quiet and polite 
Religious 

Don’t look for trouble 


Unfavorable Stereotypes 


Accept lower standards 

No ambition, lazy .. 

Low class, noisy, rowdy 

Drink a lot .. . 

Inadequate parental control. 

Dirty .. ‘ 

Sexual looseness 

Fight among themselves 

Sexual aggressiveness 

Fight with others 

Anti-Semitic 

Low intelligence, lack of education 
Think they’re as good as whites .. 
General rejection ~ 


Following are quotations illustrating 
the specific manner in which Seaside 
respondents express the stereotypes 
categorized in Table XVI. 


Favorable Stereotypes 

Jewish woman, 52, referring to 
Negroes: “‘ They are very nice; I like 
them, they are polite and don’t bother 
nobody.” 


Table XV. Stereotypes about Negroes expressed by each Ethnic Group 


Specific Stereotypes ascribed to Negroes 





Expressed Expressed Expressed 


by by by 
Jews Italians Negroes 
% %o % 
55 63 
6 4 — 
3 — 3 
36 33 67 
Per cent 100 100 100 


Expressed Expressed Expressed 


by by by 
Jews Italians Negroes 

% % % 

7 ] _ 

o_o | one 
4 l 3 | 
| 
14 14 6 | 
10 9 9 
19 26 21 
28 26 12 
2 3 — ' 
6 ] 3 { 

] 4 3 
11 22 18 { 
4 5 — f 
16 23 6 
] ne 4 t 
7 9 _ t 
2 10 _ ' 
16 38 _ , 
Italian woman, about 50: “ They 
should stick together. But it don’t i 
matter to them how they get along. C 
We're all jealous of them. They’re so I 
happy. No matter how poor, it don’t P 
matter to them—they laugh and sing. nh 
All the time sing . . .” i 
Unfavorable Stereotypes t 
Jewish man, 28: “* They don’t fit in; dl 


they get drunk all the time—get into 
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trouble. They’re not human, that’s all. 
They’re dirty.” 

Italian man, 32: “‘ . . . These colored 
fellows get drunk and fight all over the 
street . . . curse all over the street. 
All hours of the night they used to 
fight and come out in the street and 
kill each other.” 

Italian woman, about 30: (Does any- 
one spoil the neighborhood?) ‘“ The 
colored. They spoil it. Otherwise, it’s 
a nice place to live . . . Get one of them 
in the cellar, and pretty soon they infest 
the place. They crowd in—it’s terrible! 
And they’re always drunk and what 
not.” 

Negro man, 36: (What are the things 
you dislike about Seaside?) “‘ The way 
some of the colored people curse, 
swear, and drink. Some of them are 
nasty and don’t care how they look. 
There’s no decent place for colored to 
live in out here—only in basements and 
cold water flats. The white people 
won’t rent to them.” (Why?) ‘ Most 
of my people don’t know how to act, 
they get drunk and fight with their 
wives and tear up their houses. No one 
wants to rent them decent houses to 
tear up.” 

In Seaside one finds the Negro group 
the object of the greatest prejudice. 
Jews and Italians both express more 
prejudice toward the Negroes than 
toward each other. The antagonism of 
the Jews toward the Negroes is recip- 
rocated; it was found that 52 per cent 
of the Negroes hold prejudices against 
the Jews. Similarly, the incidence of 
prejudice against Italians among Jews 
is approximately equal to the incidence 
of prejudice against Jews among 
Italians. However, the high degree of 
prejudice among Italians against 
Negroes is not reciprocated; very few 
Negroes expressed any antagonism 
toward Italians. 

It may be noted that 30 per cent of 
the Negroes, 21 per cent of the Italians, 


and 14 per cent of the Jews express only 
unfavorable stereotypes about them- 
selves. This illustrates the self-hate 
factor referred to by Lewin: “It is 
recognized in sociology that the mem- 
bers of the lower social strata tend to 
accept the fashions, values and ideals 
of the higher strata. In the case of the 
underprivileged group, it means that 
their opinions about themselves are 
greatly influenced by the low esteem 
the majority has for them.”* In Sea- 
side, Jews are in the majority, and 
this fact may be responsible for the 
small amount of self-depreciating senti- 
ments they express in comparison with 
the other two groups. 


Dissatisfaction and Prejudice 

Previous studies have concluded that 
people who experience the greatest 
amount of frustration in their personal 
lives tend to express the greatest amount 
of hostility towards others. It seems 
reasonable to assume that ethnic 
prejudices are hostile responses and 
that dissatisfaction with place of resi- 
dence has the same dynamic significance 
as other forms of personal dissatis- 


‘faction. Accordingly, we have plotted in 


ChartI(p. 120) the data on dissatisfac- 
tions with Seaside, previously presented 
in Table II, against the measure of 
prejudice provided by the frequency of 
expression of negative stereotypes. 
The chart shows that there is a 
tendency in all three ethnic groups for 
prejudice to increase with dissatisfac- 
tion. The relative amount of negative 
stereotyping between ethnic groups 
remains the same as described in the 
preceding section. These results suggest 
that by reducing the number of dissatis- 
factions with the community some 
progress might be made toward 
reducing the amount of prejudice. 


* Lewin, Kurt, “ Self Hatred Among Jews.” 
Contemporary Jewish Record, Vol. 4, No. 3, 
June 1941, pp. 219-232. 
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The troubled restlessness of youth in 
Seaside is evidenced by recurrent street 
fights, which appear to be a chronic 
feature of the community scene. Press 
accounts frequently tell of incidents 
involving non-Jewish against Jewish 
boys, such as that of Yom Kippur 
which brought CCI into Seaside, and 
thus give the impression that battle 
lines are regularly drawn on this basis. 
Seven months of day-to-day observa- 
tion fail to support this supposition. 
The Yom Kippur incident was not 
primarily an expression of ethnic pre- 
judice to the boys who participated in 
it. Instead it was just another one of 
the street battles which made their daily 
routine more exciting. It became clear 
~ in the course of our study that the 
sources of friction between the Seaside 
youth and the rest of the community 
did not lie so much in ethnic prejudices 
on the part of the young people as in 
the discontent and sporadic aggression 
which characterize their daily lives. 
In this chapter is presented our study 
of the lives of the young people in 
Seaside, of whom there are about four 
thousand between the ages of 15 and 
20. We chose to study youth activities 
in terms of groups because adolescents 
are great “joiners.” ’Teen-agers form 
associations and plan activities as a 
group. Such associations may or may 
not be formalized, as in a club with 
written rules, but the standards of the 
group have considerable effect upon the 
behavior and activities of members. 
For our study, we selected four youth 
groups and one community center. 
Two of the youth groups are adult- 
sponsored, Seaside Boys’ League 
(S. B. L.) and Youth Town. Apart 
from church-sponsored groups, these 
are the only such organizations in the 
community. The other two youth 
groups, a candy store gang and a 
cellar club, receive little help, and even 
less understanding, from adults. The 





community center is operated primarily 
for the benefit of young people by the 
Young Women’s Hebrew Association; 
it is under adult supervision and control. 


Candy Store Gang 

Hanging around on street corners, 
usually in front of a candy store, is the 
most common activity of many Seaside 
*teen-age youth. The following 
account of a candy store gang is typical 
in that it represents the most charac- 
teristic pattern of association of youth 
in Seaside, but typical in that the 
particular gang described is pre- 
dominantly Italian and has been 
involved much more frequently than 
other adolescents in street fighting and 
other delinquent behavior. We chose 
to study and work with this gang more 
intensively than with others because it 
represents the most obvious case of 
maladjustment between youth and the 
community. 

To gather information on this gang, 
a trained group-worker began simply 
to “hang around” with the boys. 
Over a period of months, the relation- 
ship gradually strengthened, and he 
participated in more and more of their 
activities. 

The core of this gang is a group of 
15 or 20 Italian boys ranging from 16 
to 20 years of age. On the periphery 
is an equal number, all Italian, except 
one boy who is Jewish. This on-the- 
edge status is attributable to one or 
another of the following factors: Some 
have jobs, other shift between this and 
other gangs, a few are not wholly 
acceptable or choose only to participate 
in certain activities. The age range of 
the whole gang, including peripheral 
members, is 15 to 24 years. 

The structure of the gang varies with 
the type of activity engaged in and with 
the time ofday. The early arrivals at the 
regular hangout in front of the candy 
store are those boys who did not go 
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home the night before but slept in an 
automobile or any other convenient 
nearby place. At about eight or nine 
o’clock in the morning. the younger, 
non-working boys appear. They are 
the most permanent “ residents” of 
the candy store. In the just-hanging- 
around phase of gang activities, no 
age distinction is made. When games 
are played, the group becomes struc- 
tured according to the abilities of the 
participants, again without regard to 
age. Active team sports tend to include 
a majority of the older boys. 

Leaning against a wall and talking 
is the most consistent and time- 
consuming activity of the gang. Talk 
frequently develops into “ tall” tale- 
telling competitions in which the boys 
relate exciting personal experiences of 
the past, sometimes real, sometimes 
imagined. This story-telling phase 
usually precipitates a period of “ horse- 
play ” in which one boy or another is 
chased up and down the street, or four 
or five boys may cooperate “ to rough 
up” another. On rare occasions, more 
aggressive horse-play occurs with the 
group splitting up to wrestle or fight, 
or with one boy attempting to take on 
the whole group, usually with the aid 
of some defensive equipment such as 
a bat. 

Other activities are more destructive 
in nature. After hanging around for a 
long while, the boys sometimes steal or 
break things “ for fun,” or steal what 
they need but cannot pay for. Such an 
instance occurred one day when six of 
the boys built a fire in the yard behind 
the candy store. When the fire was 
burning well, they decided they were 
hungry. Nobody happened to have 
money, so they devised a plan for 
gathering ingredients for a lunch. Two 
boys were to go-to the fruit and 
vegetable market for certain items, 
while others would try to “ mooch” 
some meat from a friendly butcher. 
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The expedition was broken up by the 
building superintendent when the 
foragers tried to tear off a door for fire 
wood on their way to the street. 

Stealing “for fun” often serves the 
double purpose of irritating the candy 
store proprietor and amusing the group, 
since many boys are involved. For 
example, in a version of the old 
“* button, button, who’s got the button ” 
game, one boy takes candy from the 
counter while the others sit in a booth 
at the rear of the store. A football play 
ensues in which the boy at the counter 
passes the prize to a pal who hands it 
on to others in the booth, and they 
start filling their pockets. This is 
essentially a game of skill, the idea 
being to see how long it can continue 
before anyone is detected. When 
caught, the boys tease the irate store 
owner by passing the candy back and 
forth, denying anyone has it. 

Games played on the sidewalk or in 
vacant lots behind buildings include 
punchball, handball, sidewalk baseball, 
cards, and “ shooting crap.” Modifica- 
tions such as the use of soft for hard 
balls and hitting with the hand instead 


of bats are necessary adaptations in 


the more active games to avoid the 
danger of breaking windows. Some- 
times boys get together small tables 
and boxes and set up card games on 
the street. This activity, even more 
than the others, can continue only so 
long as the police do not happen on the 
scene. Indeed, few sucli activities can 
go on for any considerable period, since 
the local residents frequently complain 
to the police when groups begin to 
gather—and it is clear that the police 
operate on the idea that any congrega- 
tion of these boys leads to unlawful 
behavior. 

“* Shooting crap” is by tradition a 
Sunday activity generally played in 
secluded spots. Older members of the 
gang and other adults participate. One 
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hundred dollars or more may be in 
circulation at one time. The leader 
“cuts the game,” that is, puts aside a 
portion of the winnings and spends 
some of the money for purposes 
accepted by the group. The leader 
frequently uses it to pay for social 
activities. 

Social activities include dancing and 
parties. In summer a good deal of 
spontaneous dancing takes place out- 
side night clubs to music coming over 
amplifiers set up in order to attract 
crowds. The older boys also go to 
Friday night dances at a nearby social 
club and at a Catholic Church. Parties 
are given by the gang for members 
leaving for the armed services, coming 
home on furlough, or after discharge. 
These usually are initiated by the most 
intimate friends of the guest of honor, 
though the entire gang shares the 
expenses. Finding a place for such 
parties usually becomes a problem. 
Frequently the boys rent a cellar club 
for the evening. 

Among members of this gang the 
accepted behavior of one boy toward 
another is fairly well understood, but 
is rarely expressed in words and is 
difficult to record. There is a certain 
amount of “ one for all, all for one” 
spirit, the result of a feeling that the 
community is generally hostile to the 
group and regards it as “no good.” 
It is commonly understood that all are 
entitled to share in whatever good 
fortune may come to any one member 
or to ask others in the gang for food or 
shelter when needed. Day-to-day 
problems and experiences seem to be 
shared more with members of the gang 
than with one’s own family. In cases 
of fights with other youths or adults, 
any member of the gang may be almost 
certain that the entire gang will back 
him up, unless he is regarded as a 
consistent trouble maker. 





The boys generally show a chip-on- 
shoulder attitude toward outsiders. 
Remarks that would pass unnoticed 
from a member of the gang or someone 
known to the boys often lead to fights 
if made by strangers. 

The boys usually avoid the Jewish 
residential district and the gangs in 
that part of Seaside. Because the public 
playground and the community center 
are in the middle of the Jewish district, 
the boys do not use the free recreational 
facilities which would otherwise be 
open to them. The favorite scapegoats 
of the gang are Negroes. Frequently 
on Saturday nights the boys get drunk 
and go out on the streets looking for 
trouble. They usually do not molest 
any local residents, but a Negro from 
outside the neighborhood has a very 
good chance of being beaten up if he 
remains in Seaside after midnight. 

It is commonly recognized that being 
faced with several inconsistent sets of 
values makes for adolescent malad- 
justment. This factor undoubtedly 
operates in the case of these boys. 
Three sets of values exert pressure on 
them: (1) those represented by foreign- 
born parents, (2) the standards set by 
the gang, and (3) those established by 
law and found in contacts with institu- 
tions such as the school and the police. 
These boys are frequently in trouble 
with the police because of their fighting, 
stealing, and sexual promiscuity. In 
general, they have little respect for 
their parents, and they feel that they 
receive unfair treatment from law 
enforcement agencies. 


Cellar Clubs 

Street corners obviously do not 
provide satisfactory meeting places. 
In summer the candy store serves partly 
as a base where the boys gather for 
activities which take them elsewhere. 
But in winter, when the possibility of 
outdoor activities is less, the problem 
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becomes acute. Spontaneous activities 
outside the candy store are likely to be 
cut short by the police. Just standing 
around outdoors in cold weather is not 
only uncomfortable and dull but makes 
the gang conspicuous and suspect in 
case of trouble. Therefore, most boys 
prefer.a meeting place indoors where 
they will avoid both the continual 
“* pushing around ” and the unpleasant 
weather. The traditional answer to this 
problem in Seaside is the cellar club. 

Cellar clubs are formed by a group 
of “ candy store boys” who are able 
to scrape up rent money and to find a 
convenient place to hold meetings and 
parties and entertain their friends. The 
club serves also as a home base for 
outside activities. These clubs have 
been considered illegal in the past, 
since few are able to meet city and 
state licensing requirements or to find 
adults sufficiently interested in providing 
the supervision required by law. 
Illegal or not, cellar clubs are popular 
among the youth. Within the last two 
years there has been some community 
recognition of their right to existence 
and efforts have been made to include 


them in organized youth councils. . 


Seashore Youth Town, which will be 
described below, includes a large num- 
ber of these groups. As planned, 
YWHA Community Center’s House 
Council will include representatives of 
neighborhood cellar clubs who first 
proposed the council idea. The cellar 
club described below is typical of these 
groups. It is a much less aggressive 
group than the candy store gang 
previously described. Very few of its 
members have any record of delin- 
quency. 

The club is composed of 16 boys, all 
Italian, from 15 to 17 years of age. 
According to their own report, several 
of the boys were standing around in 
front of a candy store one-day and 
decided to form a club. They rented 


a store for 30 dollars a month and 
cleaned, repaired, painted and furnished 
it by their cooperative efforts. It 
existed seven months—until wrecked 
in the boys’ absence by persons in- 
volved in the nearby synagogue inci- 
dent. Two months after the affair, the 
club was reestablished in new basement 
quarters under another name. It was 
broken up for the second time in little 
more than a year when the landlady 
forced the boys out for making too 
much noise and keeping “ irregular 
hours” and because older boys were 
using the club for promiscuous sexual 
activities. Since that time, the boys 
have been searching for new quarters 
but have been unable to find any within 
their means. 

The cellar club makes possible 
another kind of program, more social 
and less athletic than that involved in 
hanging out in the street. Having a 
place of their own makes it possible for 
the boys to invite other boys and girls 
as their guests, to hold dances and have 
parties. 

Finances were limited since the club 
had no outside support. Rent, 
furnishings, and activities were financed 
out of dues paid by members, the sum 
of 70 cents a week per boy. Furniture 
and equipment were limited. The 
couch, chairs and tables acquired by 
the club were not in prime condition, 
but the boys were proud of their record 
player and records. Of all activities 
they engaged in, dancing was probably 
the most popular, although card playing 
also rated high. 

The difficulties of this club are 
common to most cellar clubs. By their 
very nature, the clubs lack stability both 
in funds and membership. A small 
group of boys cannot possibly hope to 
raise money enough from dues to rent 
an adequate meeting place and provide 
equipment to meet their recreational 
n 
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Inadequate funds and lack of spon- 
sorship increase the difficulty of finding 
meeting rooms. Most clubs can afford 
to rent only the basements of houses, 
the regular floors of which are usually 
occupied. Their tenure is precarious 
since they are always subject to eviction 
if landlords and neighbors find them 
disturbing. Lacking these accommoda- 
tions, boys and girls revert to the old, 
less satisfactory practice of occupying 
sidewalk space in front of candy stores. 


Adult-Sponsored Groups 

Seaside Boys’ League is an organiza- 
tion sponsored by a group of private 
citizens headed by the commanding 
officer of the Juvenile Aid Bureau of 
the police department, who acts as 
president ex-officio. It aims to promote 
recreational activities of youth by 
maintaining centers and providing staffs 
in police precincts throughout the city. 
In Seaside, the League has an enroll- 
ment of 300 boys between the ages of 


10 and 16. With only one adult 
assigned to the program on a part-time 


basis and with limited funds, the 
program must take the form of 
occasional special events rather than 
regular social or athletic activities. 
Several times during the year S. B. L. 
provides free tickets to professional 
hockey, football, and baseball games. 
During the summer five or six all-day 
boat trips are scheduled. About 20 
or 30 boys from the Precinct are taken 
on each trip. 

Youth Town. Late in 1943 the Seaside 
Police Department established co- 
ordinating councils in each of its 
Precincts to promote maximum use of 
existing recreational facilities in the 
community and to help get additional 
facilities where they were inadequate or 
non-existent. The coordinating council 
is not a social agency. It is composed 
of representatives of religious, civic, 
welfare, and other groups and of 


individuals interested in the program 
and is headed by a representative of 
the police department. 

The Coordinating Council of Seaside 
made a survey which uncovered a 
serious lack of recreational facilities 
for. youth. To help obtain additional 
facilities and to encourage wholesome 
club activities in cooperation with 
adults, the Council set up Seashore 
Youth Town, a subsidiary group with 
representatives from social, cellar, 
hobby, religious and school clubs. 
Each club and Scout troop in the 
community was invited to send three 
delegates. 

Youth Town meetings are held in 
the Seaside Court House, next door to 
the police station. Attendance at bi- 
monthly meetings runs from three to 
120 boys who range in age from 12 to 
20 years. The most active participants 
are representatives of social and cellar 
clubs. All ethnic groups are included 
in Youth Town, but the few Negro 
members are not active. 

Youth Town operates under distinct 
handicaps. It offers no recreational 
facilities to supplement those already 
available. It is merely a body affording 
youth a voice—that may or may not 
be heard in the community. 

Adults in the essentially inactive 
Coordinating Council do not cooperate 
closely with Youth Town. The sole 
link between the two groups is the 
Coordinating Council patrolman. Lack 
of support by the Council has resulted 
in the limitation of Youth Town’s 
program—-much like S. B. L.’s—to 
special events which do not meet the 
day-to-day recreational needs of youth. 

Community Center. The Community 
Center, sponsored by the YWHA, is 
situated in the heart of the Jewish 
neighborhood. The first of its two 
floors is given over to a nursery school 
for two to five-year-olds. The program 
is financed and operated by the Mayor’s 
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Committee on the War Time Care of 
Children. The same space is available 
evenings for club meetings, but most of 
the Center's activities are carried on 
upstairs in the large hall, in two smaller 
meeting rooms, and in the craft shop. 

Week days, from 3 to 6 p.m., the 
Center is open to children from six 
to twelve years old. Approximately 
150 children are registered for the 
afternoon program, although daily 
attendance is usually one-third to one- 
half that number. Most of the partici- 
pants are Jewish, but there are a few 
Negro and Italian children. 

The evening program is designed for 
young people 14 years of age and older. 
For those who are too old for the 
afternoon group and too young for the 
regular evening crowd, there are social 
dancing lessons on Thursday evenings 
and a dance every Sunday afternoon. 

To its evening program the Center 
is currently adding such special activi- 
ties as modern dance and dramatics 
classes led by trained personnel not on 
the regular staff. One or two evenings 
a week, Center groups use the athletic 
facilities of the George Washington 
Junior High School. 

The Center’s facilities are not ade 
quate to permit separate activities for 
adults as part of the regular program. 
Two or three adult education events, 
such as movies or lectures, are held at 
the Center each month. About twenty 
adults also form part of the group 
using the George Washington athletic 
facilities. 

Several neighborhood cellar clubs 
composed of boys in the 15 to 17 years 
old range now use the Center as a 
meeting place and participate in other 
evening activities. A House Council 
to be elected by “teen-age Center 
members is being formed to help in 
planning the activities. This develop- 
ment is the result of a ten-point pro- 
gram submitted recently by some of the 


cellar club youth in protest against the 
existing plan. 

The Center director estimates that 
the building serves about 100 ‘teen- 
agers each evening. Facilities popular 
with older adolescents are meager, but 
those available are put to extensive use. 


Needs of Youth 

A questionnaire was used to find out 
what Youth Town members think of 
recreational facilities in Seaside and 
what more they would like. Results 
showed that the youngsters consider 
present opportunities much too limited. 
Facilities for summer-time outdoor 
sports such as swimming were rated as 
adequate. Movies were considered 
fair; social dancing and parties, poor. 
Winter activities were felt to be poor. 
The recreational facilities seen as 
especially needed were community 
centers, bowling alleys, skating rinks, 
and ’teen-age canteens. Even the candy 
store gang preferred a more stable and 
organized existence of the kind found 
in a self-managed cellar club to its 
“hanging around” activities. 

If the typical adolescent gang were 
to vote on an ideal arrangement, it 
probably would make the following 
choices in order of importance: a 
phonograph and space for dancing, 
provisions for preparing and serving 
refreshments, comfortable seats, card 
tables, ping-pong and pool tables, a 
boxing and wrestling ring, gym equip- 
ment, and showers. 


Summary 

Groups of both types—the spon- 
taneous clubs formed by young people 
and others sponsored by adults—high- 
light a central problem: lack of 
adequate recreational facilities. The 
beach, the boardwalk, the crowds and 
excitement of the amusement area make 
the need for “ something to do”’ less 
acute for young Seasiders in the 
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summer, but in winter the problem 
becomes more serious. 

The adult-sponsored -groups were 
formed for the specific purpose of 
meeting the problems created by the 
street-corner gangs and cellar clubs, 
but in operation rarely touch the 
actual day-to-day problems. An organi- 
zation such as Youth Town, for 
example, would be an excellent second 
step, but it overlooks the first. A 
council made up of representatives of 
various groups can function effectively 
only if its member groups are healthy 
and stable. The Community Center is 
a step in the direction of providing 
facilities and guidance for the daily 
activities of small groups, but the total 
resources of the Center and similar 
smaller organizations, playgrounds and 
parks are still inadequate for the needs 
of the young people of Seaside. 

We have studied intergroup relations 
in a community whose problems, 
though perhaps more intense, are 
probably typical in kind of those found 
in most contemporary urban com- 
munities. We found that this com- 
munity does not satisfy the needs of 
many of its residents; consequently 
large numbers would like to move 
away. Some of the pressing problems 
are the tedious and uncomfortable 
travel conditions from Seaside to places 
of employment, the need for better 
housing, and the lack of communal 
recreational facilities, especially during 
the bleak non-resort months of the 
year. 

Approximately 99 per cent of the 
residents are members of three ethnic 
groups who are minorities in the 
broader American culture. Many 
members of each group feel they have 
been limited because of their group 
membership. Frustration is greatest 
among the Negroes and least among 
the Italians. Considerable prejudice 
is shown by each group toward the 





others, although the degree of prejudice 
varies with each group. The least 
prejudice is expressed by Negroes 
toward Italians; the greatest is felt by 
the Italians toward the Negroes. Within 
any ethnic group, there is a definite 
relation between the number of dis- 
satisfactions and the amount of pre- 
judice held by individuals. As dissatis- 
factions increase, prejudice also rises. 

Our interviews also provided much 
information about Seaside community 
organizations and community leaders. 
There are many adult clubs and organi- 
zations. With the exception of the 
church, total membership in each of 
these groups is small, and active mem- 
bership even smaller. Local needs do 
not seem to be the primary concern of 
most of these organizations, and more 
coordination and more resources are 
needed to serve the community effec- 
tively. Most Seasiders feel isolated in 
one way or another and are not 
interested in community or neighbor- 
hood activities. Many belong to 
organizations which restrict member- 
ship to one ethnic group. 

Very few leaders are widely known 
and accepted in Seaside. The best 
known among them do not manifest 
great interest in local needs. The men 
and women who have shown the 
greatest concern for improving com- 
munity conditions are not recognized 
by many as leaders. A lack of lay 
leaders is particularly notable among 
the Italian and Negro groups. 

The existing parks, playgrounds, and 
community centers do not meet the 
needs of youth in the community. 
Their facilities are meager, and they 
do not provide recreation of the kinds 
desired and needed by youth. “Candy 
siore” gangs and cellar clubs flourish, 
with all the problems connected with 
such socially disapproved groups. 
Intensive study of these gangs reveals 
a serious lack of understanding between 
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the adult population and youth. The 
discrepancy between recreational facili- 
ties during the summer and winter 
intensifies youth’s problems. 

From our survey, we can reasonably 
conclude that the Yom Kippur incident 
which originally stimulated our in- 
vestigation was not a function of 
organized anti-Semitism but was symp- 
tomatic of the general ways of 
expressing hostility in the adolescent 
groups of Seaside. While strong feelings 
of dissatisfaction with both community 
and personal patterns of living are 
present in adults as well as in younger 
people, there is a great difference in 
how these feelings are expressed. 

The same hypothesis, however, seems 
to explain the behavior of both groups. 
Baldly stated, it is that aggression will 
most often be directed against the 
group most vulnerable in the prejudice 
paitern of the community. For both 
adults and adolescents, the Negro 
assumes this position. Adult expression 
has restricted itself to the formation of 
negative stereotypes and community 
sanctioned discrimination in jobs and 
housing. The younger groups, having 
these adult expressions for examples 
and being less weighed down by cultural 
taboos against physical aggression, give 
vent to their hostility in direct action. 
The synagogue incident was typical in 
that the group against whom the 
hostility was directed was Jewish. 
However, incidents occur with greatest 
frequency against Negroes. 

Careful study of the community 
reveals that this active aggression is a 
standard pattern of behavior only in 
the “candy store group” of Italian 
boys. This is the group least touched 
by the organized social and recreational 
agencies in the Community and most 
isolated from the socially approved 
channels of expression of feelings of 
hostility. It has been cast by the com- 
munity in the role of a community 


nuisance. This isolation encourages 
destructive activities. Such activities, 
in turn, serve to perpetuate the feeling 
of isolation, since they bring the group 
into contact with only the punishing 
and police functions of the community 
and not with its positive and rewarding 
features. A vicious circle has been set 
up which existing community resources 
seem unable to resolve. 

Our purpose in carrying out a survey 
in Seaside was to discover facts which 
would serve as a basis for constructive 
social action. The first step toward 
action was taken in the course of the 
survey itself. We interviewed 49 Sea- 
side leaders on the needs of the com- 
munity as they saw them. The group 
was chosen to represent many different 
areas of interest in the community. 
It included political leaders, religious 
leaders, prominent citizens, and pro- 
fessional social service representatives. 

The community needs which were 
mentioned most frequently during the 
course of interviews with these leaders 
were in the areas of recreation, housing, 
and intergroup relations. 

In addition to these general com- 
munity needs, some Jewish, Italian, and 
Negro leaders expressed the desire for 
improving conditions which especially 
concerned their own ethnic groups. 
Several Jewish leaders showed concern 
over a Mission House which is said to 
carry on missionary activities among 
Jewish children. Others stated that 
Seaside needs all-Jewish Community 
Centers. Still others indicated that the 
main need in making any community 
program effective is to gain greater 
cooperation from the Italian people. 
The Italian leaders expressed the need 
for more recreational facilities in the 
Italian section, and the Negroes stated 
that their primary need is the improve- 
ment of housing for Negroes. 

Other dissatisfactions mentioned by 
the leaders in the interviews concerned 
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the summer crowds, inadequate trans- 
portation facilities, inadequate garbage 
collection, the lack of indigenous 
leadership, and the belief that the 
community is over-organized. How- 
ever, none of these last-named factors 
was mentioned by more than four 
people, and they were reported as 
‘“‘ gripes” rather than as suggestions 
for a positive program. Nine of the 
leaders interviewed stated that Seaside 
is “ just fine * and felt that no changes 
were necessary or desirable. 


Recommendations for Action 

When the survey was completed, a 
committee of Seaside leaders met with 
representatives of C.C.]. to discuss the 
findings and formulate recommenda- 
tions for concrete action to meet the 
problems revealed by the survey. The 
recommendations of this conference 
were: 

1. Postwar low-cost housing de- 
velopments should be _ instituted, 
either private or public or both. These 
are essential to correct present slum 
conditions and to provide home and 
community environment conducive 
to friendly relations among the 
various groups living within the area. 
Great care should be exercised to 
guarantee that residents of the com- 
munity are not displaced in the 
process of slum clearance and that 
they will find their way into these 
low-cost homes. Safeguards should 
be set up to forestall any semblence 
of racial or religious discrimination 
in the selection of tenants and to 
assure priority in rentals on the basis 
of need. 

2. Meanwhile, it is essential to 
explore the possibility of making 
vacant houses in the area available 
for the occupancy of Negro tenants, 
many of whom are now obliged to 
occupy virtually unlivable basement 
rocais_ on a “hotbed” basis. In- 


vestigation should also be made of 
the possibility that local realty boards 
are enforcing a policy of refusing to 
rent to qualified Negro tenants on a 
basis of equality with whites. Without 
this step, the condemnation of many 
of these unlivable houses by the 
Building Department would result in 
increased hardship. 

3. The problem of juvenile delin- 
quency in the area can only be solved 
by a widespread program instituted 
by the Board of Education to provide 
community centers in, or in connec- 
tion with, schools in this area. 
Differentiated programs should in- 
clude activities that will attract 
children of all ages and ethnic groups. 
This program should include such 
sports as boxing, bowling, ping-pong, 
and pool desired by the ‘teen-age 
groups, and group games and con- 
struction activities suitable for all 
groups. Dancing and other social 
activities should be included. It must 
be a cardinal principle of these com- 
munity centers to give the young 
people the type of recreational 
facilities they want in order that they 
will participate and that boys and 
girls of all groups can meet on a 
friendly basis leading to better under- 
standing. 

4. These centers will not succeed 
if they must depend upon the 
volunteer supervision of parents and 
teachers. Our experience within the 
community shows the need of a 
trained staff on a scale of pay that 
will attract talented and qualified 
supervisors. Existing limitations on 
use of the public schools should be 
removed to permit an adequate 
program that would be carried out 
on Saturdays and Sundays as well 
as week days. At present there are 
few facilities of this type availaole 
in the areas that need them most. 
Existing community centers, sup- 





ported by private funds and operating 
on a limited basis, cannot cope with 
the needs of the young people of the 
area. 

5. Existing agencies should give 
greater support to Youth Town, the 
organization of the youth groups of 
the area. The young people of the area, 
including those from the so-called 
‘cellar clubs,” have shown their 
willingness to help themselves if 
given the proper direction. Facilities 
and trained leadership, however, have 
been so inadequate—despite the 
excellent job done by one individual 
—that there is danger of the dis- 
solution of Youth Town unless 
guidance and assistance are forth- 
coming. 

6. Accompanying 


this program 


(which can only be carried out by 
existing agencies working with the 
direct assistance of local, state and 
federal funds), there should be an 
intensive local educational campaign 


to bring to the people of the com- 
munity the various problems revealed 
in this survey. Intercultural activities 
should also be instituted to bring 
together on a friendly basis the 
various groups living in the com- 
munity. 


A New Research Project 

An, immediate outgrowth of the 
conference with Seaside leaders was 
that CCI accepted responsibility for 
specific work with the “ candy store 
gang’ described in an earlier section 
of the report. As already indicated, 
this group had taken an active part in 
the Yom Kippur incident and had been 
responsible for many instances of 
violence against Negroes. It is con- 
sidered by community leaders to be 
the toughest gang of boys in Seaside. 
We felt that a concrete demonstration 
of the practicality of working with 
these boys would be reassuring to. the 





community, and that it would lead to 
eventual assumption of responsibility 
by the community for this and similar 
groups. 

The specific objectives of this project 
are to find out: (1) whether the 
behavior of the gang can be made more 
acceptable to the community, and (2). 
whether their attitudes and behavior 
toward other ethnic groups can be 
improved. The project is being carried 
on by the group worker who became 
acquainted with the gang in the way 
we have already described. His 
approach is the same as that used by 
Clifford Shaw and Edward Haydon in 
the Chicago Area Project*. Results of 
this project, which centers around an 
effort to aid the gang to form a stable 
and constructive club, will be described 
in a future publication. 


Limitations on Action 

An action research project which 
requires the aid of the community as a 
whole in its execution should, from 
inception and planning to ultimate 
conclusion in action, be very close to 
the responsible leadership of the com- 
munity and to the community itself. 
The major weakness of the present 
study is that the involvement of 
Seaside people in it has been only 
minimal. 

More effective use of the survey 
technique would require the ‘com- 
munity to take a greater role throughout 
all phases of the study. The ideal of 
this type of action research is a com- 
munity self-survey in which the action- 
research organization comes into the 
picture only in a consulting role. In 
this situation, the research organization 
aids in the formulation of problems to 
be investigated, in methodology, and in 
interpretation of data, but the aims of 





* Martin, John B., “A New Attack on 
Delinquency.” Harpers, Vo. 188, pp. 502-512. 
May, 1944. 
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the project are determined by the 

leaders of the community and the 

responsibility for action rests from the 

beginning squarely on their shoulders. 

Minority Group Organizations and 
Social Research 

Our study has revealed a series of 
problems in Seaside which demand for 
their solution a comprehensive improve- 
ment in the existing level of community 
organization. There is a real question 
as to why a research organization 
representing a national minority group 
should concern itself with such 
problems. 

One answer to this question stems out 
our hypothesis that aggression in a 
community will be most often directed 
against those groups most vulnerable 
in the prejudice pattern of the com- 
munity. This means that any program 
of research on minority group problems 
must include a study of those conditions 
which determine when minority groups 
become scapegoats for community 
hostilities. 





The survey just completed and the 
research project we are now carrying 
on with the candy store gang, together 
constitute a study of these conditions 
and of the procedures most effective 
in changing them. 

A broader answer, however, lies in 
the very nature of social science 
research. The initial suggestion that the 
Commission on Community Inter- 
relations undertake a survey in Seaside 
came because the conflict incident 
involved a Jewish group. However, by 
accepting research responsibility, we 
necessarily lost the character of a 
special interest organization and took 
on the objective role of consultant to 
the community on its problems. This 
would have been true of any responsible 
research organisation. What this means 
is that the research activities and 
interests of a minority group necessarily 
take it out of the realm of special plead- 
ing into the area of social science, where 
the only possible orientation is that of 
impartial work toward thecommon good. 
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TASK PERCEPTION AND 
INTER-PERSONAL RELATIONS 
IN INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 


The Development of a Training Project 
in the Hosiery Trade. Part I. 


by PEARL H. M. KING 





EpiToriAL Note.—The British Editorial Committee wish to record their thanks . 
to the author of this paper for agreeing, at their special request, to collaborate with 
them in an experiment in group writing which concerns both the present paper and 
a second report which will follow in a later issue. 

The nature of the procedure adopted, together with the reasons for suggesting 
it in this particular case, should be mentioned here. The Editorial Committee 
assigned to one of its members, Mr. E. L. Trist, the task of going through the original 
material with the author in detail, in order to make the most appropriate selections 
for the type of paper agreed, in general, between the author and the Editorial 
Committee. 

A series of special discussions were also held, between the author and the working 
member of the Committee, in which experiences in the present investigations were 
compared with experiences in the services. In consequence, it is the wish of both 
the author and Mr. Trist that he should share with her the responsibility for the 
treatment of the material. There is, however, no question of co-authorship since he 
took no part in the actual investigation. His role has rather been that of a clarifier, 
both in the sense of interpreting to the author the integrational intentions of the 
Editorial Committee and in the sense of supplying the view-point of someone un- 
connected with the investigation who could also take up in discussion the roles of 
other members of the group concerned with the training problem itself. 

It was originally intended to include in a single report both the material of the 
present paper and that which has been deferred to a subsequent report. ‘It became 
clear, however, that the attempt to analyse the process through which the investigation 
came into being in relation to the needs and forces in the industrial field was a task 
in itself. The second report, involving a discussion of the development of the training 
scheme and the relation of the groups and roles concerned, is reserved for later 
publication. 
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1. The Nature of the Industrial Need 

The aim of this paper is to report 
the process through which a measure of 
success was achieved towards the 
solution of a particularly acute problem 
of industrial training; and secondly, to 
show the effects on a related and more 
general experimental inquiry of the 
experience gained from working through 
the first problem under the more 
exposed conditions of operational re- 
search. In order to bring out the wider 
social implications of these investiga- 
tions it will be necessary to outline 
certain features in the situation of 
British industry during the latter part 
of 1944, for it was in relation to these 
features of the industrial situation as a 
whole that problems of training 
acquired special importance. 

During this period sufficient progress 
had been made in the conduct of the 
war to allow a small margin of freedom 
to those preparing for the switch-over 
to peace production. Among the con- 
sumer-goods industries which had been 
severely contracted but which were 
scheduled for rapid expansion as soon 
as hostilities ended was hosiery manu- 
facture, and it was in this industry that 
the main problem of the present 
investigation arose in relation to a 
highly specialised and difficult skill, 
concerned with the finishing process in 
stockings and socks, and known as 
linking—a full description of which 
will be given in a later section. As such 
industries had contracted the labour 
rendered surplus had been diverted into 
a large variety of war-production 
factories, or had entered the services, 
an egress which included many of the 
more skilled, as well as of the less 
skilled, operatives. Particularly in the 
case of the more skilled the question 
arose as to what proportion would be 
likely to return at the end of the war. 
The most immediate difficulties were 
likely to arise in those occupations for 





which training time was long and to 
which a return of labour was unlikely 
on the scale and at the rate required. 

Among jobs requiring a long period 
of training there are in industry certain 
highly specialised occupations that 
attract little attention outside narrow 
circles but that possess nevertheless 
important characteristics the real nature 
of which is concealed by the usual 
classification of jobs into skilled, semi- 
skilled, and unskilled. Skilled jobs are 
usually taken to refer to apprenticeship 
trades; unskilled and semi-skilled work, 
on the other hand, is thought of as 
referring either to machine-dependent 
operations of varying complexity in 
mass production processes or to the 
jobs performed by various grades of 
craftsmen’s assistant, training time in 
both cases being reckoned in weeks or 
months rather than in years. In the 
manufacture of a number of products 
there is however a kind of job which 
represents a point in the process of 
production where, as it were, the skill 
of the machine breaks down; con- 
tinuation of the “ flow” then depends 
on a highly developed but narrowly 
delimited human skill, possessed by a 
special class of operatives who attain 
proficiency only after a long period of 
training. Of jobs of this kind linking 
may be considered a typical example. 

So far as the contracted consumer 
goods industries were concerned, jobs 
of this type had not been protected 
from war-time change by statutory 
“ reservation’; and by 1944 many of 
the former operatives were scattered 
throughout the war production 
factories, often in a different part of 
the country from that of their previous 
work. They had become accustomed 
to a new way of life. Having acquired 
new skills and made new relationships, 
they had also become capable of 
entertaining plans for the future which, 
formerly, would neither have occurred 
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to them, nor, indeed, been open to 
them. Families, too, had been shifted, 
while bomb damage and _ housing 
shortage added to the obstacles in the 
path of return. Many of these opera- 
tives were women who preferred, not 
unnaturally, to wait where they were 
until their menfolk should return from 
the services, when a common future 
could be worked out. Moreover skills 
of this highly specialised kind rust 
through disuse, so that the economic 
incentive to return tended, at least 
immediately, to be negative, more 
especially since payment was so often 
on a piece-rate basis. It was clear that 
a number of these operatives would 
never return to their former jobs, and 
that the return of others would be 
delayed until a date too late to be of use 
to those responsible for planning the 
re-expansion of the industries in 
question. And even if an adequate 
supply of new recruits were obtainable, 
as would not for some time be the case, 
their training under existing conditions 
would still require periods of time 
varying between one year and three 
years, or more. Jobs dependent on 
these highly specialised skills created a 
special problem in relation to the 
switch-over to peace production, and 
it is important to consider how far this 
problem had been foreseen and how 
far provisions had been made against 
the dangers arising. 

The answer to this question can be 
definite; likely difficulties had been 
inadequately anticipated and far too 
much had been taken for granted. 
Though such jobs are key positions 
with respect to production, in a para- 
doxical way they are apt to be the 
“ forgotten” jobs of industry. In the 
past the necessary supply of skill has 
usually, and regularly, been forth- 
coming, with all the appearance of 
being a spontaneous result of the 
relationship of a particular community 
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to a given industry. As such an equili- 
brium persists in a locality, it tends to 
become accepted as inherently belonging 
to the tradition of the occupation, and 
its continuation is often assumed as an 
unfailing principle in the order of 
nature. In cases of this kind, the extent 
to which both recruitment and pro- 
ficiency have depended on the operation 
of a cultural pattern which, though 
entrenched, is yet under certain con- 
ditions exceedingly vulnerable, tends 
to pass unnoticed until changes 
occurring in wider sections of industry 
interfere with the working of a par- 
ticular local tradition. A crisis then 
ensues, and many uncomfortable facts 
are disclosed. It is discovered, for 
example, that no one appears to possess 
a clear understanding of the nature of 
the skill, or of the techniques of 
imparting it to others; these were 
matters that had been left in the 
* hands ” of the tradition, which, after 
the manner of such traditions, had 
carried them within itself in a largely 
inarticulate way. When therefore the 
widespread direction and transfer of 
labour into the war industries disturbed 
the social ecology of an occupation of 
this kind, not only was its future labour 
supply to various degrees threatened 
but an additional problem was created 
by the fact that the nature of the skill 
involved was so little understood. 

The problem that arose in relation 
to the occupation of linking in the 
hosiery industry presented in a par- 
ticularly acute form the entire pattern 
of difficulties which has just been 
described. Under the conditions in 
which the job had traditionally been 
learnt in the shop, training time for 
the finest grades of work was anything 
from eighteen months to three years, 
and the skill was so difficult to acquire 
that nine out of every ten of those who 
made the attempt gave it up as entirely 
hopeless. In the past no undue 
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disturbance seems to have been caused 
by these facts; and the community- 
industry relationship had worked itself 
out in terms of both a training time and 
a training wastage of this unusual 
order. Somehow, a sufficient number 
of operatives had managed to survive 
the difficulties of the learning process; 
but, though throughout the history of 
the occupation linkers had been leading 
each other in a haphazard and obscure 
way through the vicissitudes of this pain- 
ful process, none could be found who 
was able to give an articulate account of 
the content of the skill. The women 
who had previously done this work 
were now very largely in war engineering 
factories, and it was exceedingly doubt- 
ful how many would return to supple- 
ment the reduced labour force that had 
carried on during the period of restricted 
production. With labour still fully 
mobilised on a war-time basis there 
was no immediate possibility, at the 
time this investigation was begun, of 
obtaining a large supply of recruits, 
nine out of every ten of whom would 
be wasted. Furthermore there was no 
immediate possibility of changing the 
process of manufacture; even had the 
necessary machinery been invented it 
could neither have been produced nor 
imported. The only line along which 
measures could be taken was to reduce 
the traditional training time by changing 
the method of learning the skill; but 
this was the aspect of the matter which, 
if it offered most scope for improve- 
ment, was also that about which least 
was known. 


2. The Scope of Available Training 
Facilities 

With such needs existing it may be 
asked what facilities were available for 
improving methods of training. In 
order to answer this question it will be 
necessary to note some developments 
that had taken place during the period 


when war production had been brought 
to a peak. 

The bulk problem at this time had 
been the rapid initiation, into jobs 
requiring a relatively low or at most a 
moderate degree of skill, of large 
numbers of operatives either unused 
to industrial work or undergoing a 
radical change in their occupation; for 
those possessing high degrees of skill 
relevant to war production had been 
reserved wherever possible. Under 
these conditions the traditional 
approach, in which problems of 
training, especially as regards less 
skilled jobs, had been left in the hands 
of the shop—more or less to take care 
of themselves—began to break down, 
and to be replaced by more systematic 
methods involving the introduction of 
special schemes and facilities. More- 
over, in view of the need to make the 
best use of every available worker, 
training had become connected with 
welfare and personnel management. A 
considerable growth had taken place 
along the lines of this pattern, and, by 
comparison with the pre-war period, 
widespread acceptance had been gained 
for schemes advocating some degree of 
systematic handling of problems of 
training and personnel. These schemes 
had been encouraged and, at times, 
initiated by the Ministry of Labour, by 
trade unions, and by various pro- 
fessional bodies interested in industrial 
welfare and efficiency. The degree of 
social sanction thus acquired accelerated 
their diffusion, and, with respect to the 
needs of post-war re-conversion, a 
great many managements were planning 
the extension or adoption of schemes 
of this kind; under conditions of full 
employment, competition for’ labour 
had to be reckoned with as a serious 
fact, and those would be best served 
who were able to offer to the worker a 
fair chance of being allocated to a 
suitable job, a fair chance of learning 
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quickly to do what was expected of 
him, and an opportunity of becoming 
absorbed thereafter in a factory in the 
atmosphere of which he felt secure 
enough to settle down. 

It may be said that a certain change 
was taking place in the industrial ethos 
and that a certain pattern of social 
organisation was taking shape in corres- 
pondence with this change. It is to be 
remarked that little direct use had been 
made of psychological techniques in 
the development of the various schemes 
that came into operation, though 
indirect use of them had in fact been 
made, to an extent greater than was 
perhaps realised, through the influence 
of the professional bodies to which 
reference has been made; for these had 
absorbed, often unwittingly, a con- 
siderable amount of sound if vague 
industrial psychology, and their in- 
fluence was felt over wide sections of 
industry. So long as the dominant 
problems in industrial training had 


been matters related to the acquisition - 


of relatively simple skills it could 
scarcely be said that direct psycho- 
logical assistance was imperative, how- 
ever advantageous. 
practical experience and an indirect 
assimilation of the available psycho- 
logical culture went far in executives 
and advisers whose grasp of the general 
problems of management was directed 
along progressive lines. Nevertheless, 
the discrepancy between this limited 
direct use and the extensive indirect 
influence of psychological techniques 
pointed to an unwillingness, on the 
of those in industry, towards 
facing directly the full reality of the 
psychological component in the prob- 
lems with which they had to deal. The 
need to solve problems. otherwise 
insoluble could alone be expected to 
compel fuller direct use of psychological 
techniques. 
One such point was reached when 


A wealth of. 


difficuliies arose in relation to skills of 
a decidedly more complex character, 
such as linking. In these cases, as the 
skill was person- rather than machine- 
centred, an understanding of its nature 
required the unravelling of the speci- 
fically psychological processes involved 
in the operation, while the mapping of 
a successful training programme 
depended in addition on an under- 
standing of the nature of special 
psychological difficulties encountered 
during the learning process. As has 
been stressed, understanding of these 
special skills tended to exist in largely 
inarticulate ways in the traditions of 
occupations that were little known; a 
first requirement before improvements 
could be made was the rendering of an 
articulate account of the nature of the 
skill. Such an account was by definition 
a psychological account. 

In this respect the position of the 
“forgotten” jobs was somewhat 
different from that of apprenticeship 
trades. Without implying that current 
practice is efficient, or adequate from 
a psychological point of view, it may 
at least be said that there exists in 
relation to training for such trades, in 
addition to inarticulate craft traditions, 
a definite body of knowledge with a 
place in the written tradition of our 
culture and a set of socially organised 
arrangements with a similar place in 
its consciously planned activities. 
Though many components of this 
pattern represent survivals the effect of 
which is destructive in the present 
situation, the pattern as a whole 
provides, for those entering the trade, 
a certain framework of security and, 
in addition, a stable guarantee of the 
cultural survival of the knowledge on 
which the trade depends. The begin- 
nings of a similar framework with 
respect to unskilled and semi-skilled 
occupations is detectable in the emer- 
gent pattern which has been described 
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in the fields of training and personnel. 
The “ forgotten” jobs have tended to 
remain outside the effective scope of 
either of these patterns; their system- 
atic psychological investigation, and 
the elaboration of socially organised 
arrangements in relation to recruiting 
and training, may be regarded as 
necessary conditions for securing 
immunity against the dangers of singu- 
larly inconvenient bottle-necks in pro- 
duction appearing in unlooked for 
places. Investigation of such a job 
therefore provided an appropriate point 
of entry for operational research. 

In the case of linking, despite the 
emergence of a general trend towards 
a more systematic approach to training, 
the acuteness of the industrial need 
was matched by an absence of any 
organised training facilities; and there 
was no spontaneous insight into the 
fact that a psychological investigation 
was necessary before an_ effective 
training scheme could appear. This 
fact the hosiery industry had to discover 
for itself, in face of the usual resistances. 

It was a discovery far from easy to 
make, for in its pre-war condition the 
industry had, like so many industries, 
been backward in its approach to train- 
ing, and its contracted state and low 
priority during the period of war- 
production had prevented its partici- 
pation in the developments which had 
taken place. A radical and rapid change 
would have to be made from a more 
than usually backward to a more than 
usually advanced approach in a difficult 
training problem about which nothing 
was known. The industry possessed 
no “intelligence service” which, as 
the result of a survey, might have 
sounded a general warning to all 
concerned; and it had no appropriate 
research organisation to which the 
working out of a scheme might have 
been delegated. The provision of a 
solution depended on the enterprise 





of a pioneer group which had itself 
to emerge before anything could be 
done. 

In the following sections an account 
will be given of the emergence of the 
group through which the present in- 
vestigation was conducted, so that this 
may itself be seen as a social process 
taking place in a “ field” which in- 
cluded the people and_ institutions 
concerned with the investigation as 
well as those who were confronted by 
the problem. Here, the character of 
the contributing organisations and the 
sequence of the relationships that were 
established may be briefly stated in 
relation to the requirements of the 
problem. A point of initiative had first 
of all to be. secured from within the 
industry itself, e.g., a sponsoring firm. 
Contact had then to be made not only 
with the general war-time development 
which had taken place in the fields of 
training and personnel, but with that 
more advanced section of this pattern 
which had already begun to make 
direct use of psychological techniques. 
A source of special assistance had then 
to be secured to undertake the work of 
a project beyond the internal resources 
of the firm, ie., the services of a 
consultant organisation. Very great 
difficulties, however, were encountered 
once work was actually started. To 
overcome these the consultant organisa- 
tion initiated, in collaboration with a 
university department with which it was 
in contact, a programme of operational 
research which was carried out in a 
training centre set up in the factory 
itself. In this way the writer became 
involved. 

The discovery of the need to make a 
psychological investigation in relation 
to an acute practical problem of 
training was an unusual process, at 
least in British industry, more especially 
when the growth of insight into the 
requirements necessary for its execution 
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came about through the development 
of a relationship between a firm in 
industrial production, a firm of in- 
dustrial consultants and a university 
department. The a-typicality of the 
relationship reflects the unusual charac- 
ter of the problem created by the 
threatened shortage of linkers. Yet it 
is just such circumstances which so 
often lead to constructive social change, 
there being no option, when serious 
breakdown is the alternative, but to try 
methods which would otherwise be 
strongly resisted. The a-typicality of 
the relationship also suggests strain 
and instability, and in what follows it 
will become quickly apparent that there 
were present in the situation influences 
which limited the scope of what was 
actually accomplished, as much as 
influences which created an oppor- 
tunity for development. These con- 
straining forces are as important to 
specify as those which liberated the 
constructive process, and an attempt 
will be made to show that the develop- 
ments which actually took place were 
at every step an outcome of a conflict 
between these two trends. 


3. The Emergence of a Sponsoring Firm 

Unless a point of initiative had 
emerged from within the industry 
itself no possibility would have existed 
of a solution having been worked out 
—in time. It is of some interest there- 
fore to inquire how such initiative arose, 
for in a problem of this kind the 
guarantee that effective leadership 
would be forthcoming was precarious 
to an extreme degree. 

Most firms in the hosiery industry 
are small units employing a few linkers 
only, and for this reason they were 
unlikely to be exposed individually 
to strong pressure from the danger 
ahead. In their own individual cases 
arrangements were often working out 
“ not too badly,” and they could easily 


allow themselves to think that they 
would always “ at a pinch” be able to 
secure the one or two extra linkers 
they were likely to require. In any case 
they lacked resources to undertake 
responsibility for development. The 
few large units were in a more exposed 
position, strong pressure being felt as 
soon as their individual requirements 
exceeded to any marked extent the 
available or likely supply of recruits. 
On initiative from among these larger 
units, which also possessed the neces- 
sary resources, depended the possibility 
of a start being made. 

For a number of reasons it was far 
from easy for such initiative to appear. 
Reference has already been made to 
the backward training pattern in the 
pre-war industry, ahd to its lack 
of participation in war-time develop- 
ment. Even the large firms tended to 
be family businesses (usually private 
companies) in which top management, 
directors and owners were the same 
individuals. The gap between this level 
and shop management was considerable, 
both socially and as regards authority; 
no intermediate levels existed; the 


‘status and outlook of managers in the 


shops tended to be that of exalted 
foremen rather than that associated 
with members of a functional manage- 
ment team. On the trade union side, 
large numbers of operatives, especially 
the women, were outside the union, 
and few of the members could be 
regarded as actively participant, 
especially with regard to a problem of 
production. The advantages of such 
a structure are, of course, its feudal 
benevolence; in the “good” firms 
there existed a degree of care on the 
part of the management, and of loyalty 
on the part of the workers, which are 
regrettably absent in many more 
modern forms of industrial organisa- 
tion. The disadvantages are the 
resistance to change and the extent to 
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which outmoded but time-honoured 
methods are preserved, almost as a 
form of ancestor worship. Under these 
circumstances the outlook was not 
propitious for an effective solution to 
the problem arising over linkers. Severe 
strain would be imposed on any firm 
in tolerating the radical. and rapid 
change involved in discovering and 
working out the more than usually 
advanced approach which was required. 

Though little is yet accurately known 
regarding the conditions under which 
change can be tolerated in industrial, 


_or, indeed, other social institutions, it 


may be said that these conditions are 
scarcely good when restructuring takes 
place solely in relation to one activity 
and group, while all others remain 
unchanged and in their former state; 
for, in a situation in which one part is 
out of keeping with the whole, tension 
centres exclusively round the new 
development, which suffers in con- 
sequence. Such conditions are, as a 
rule, hardly less destructive as regards 
new development than those in which 
attempts are made to introduce, in one 
step, sweeping changes affecting all 
activities and all groups in a given 
institution. Better, as regards the 
chance of success, are conditions in 
which a need exists to change the 
structure as a whole, but in such a way 
that the concrete modifications involved 
can occur to some extent successively 
among various groups and activities. 
Under these circumstances a starting 
point is often found in a “ focal” 
breakdown, actual or acutely threatened, 
in one activity. The repercussions 
arising from the changes imperatively 
introduced to meet such a particular 
crisis have then a reasonable chance 
of being absorbed in the general trend 
towards change which is present; 
“one thing” in this way can often 
“lead to another,” provided all modi- 
fications which are introduced are, 
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with enough consistency, proceeding 
in the same general direction. 

Had the problem over linkers 
presented itself as an isolated difficulty 
it would have indeed been hard for any 
firm to have tolerated the process of its 
solution; but fortunately conditions 
existed in the hosiery industry which 
compelled the occurrence of other 
changes of a more general kind. Given 
its exceptionally contracted war-time 
state, and its background of pre-war 
backwardness, the total problem of 
post-war expansion was exceedingly 
complex and many sided in its rami- 
fications. Under the pressure of this 
problem as a whole, certain of the 
larger units could no longer afford to 
remain within the long persisting but 
antiquated pattern of the private family 
concern; and changes of structure 
began to take place in the direction of 
more advanced patterns of manage- 
ment. One of these large firms (to be 
referred to as “BZ”), which was 
undergoing this type of change, realising 
that success in this particular matter was 
to be regarded as a “ sine qua non” 
for more general success in re-expanding 
production, included the problem of 
training linkers as a concentration 
point in its reconversion programme. 
In this way the necessary point of 
initiative was secured from within the 
industry itself. 

That the total problem of re- 
expanding the industry was so exceed- 
ingly complex and many sided created 
a situation in which it would have been 
impossible for any single firm to have 
paid special attention to all problems 
on the re-expansion “ agenda.” Some 
degree of selection was imposed with 
respect to concentration points, and 
that “BZ” should have taken a 
definite leadership role with respect to 
the training of linkers depended on 
the existence of a specially relevant 
interest in the group that comprised 
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its management. In particular, the 
director whose responsibilities included 
matters of personnel had developed a 
concern, through war experience out- 
side the industry, in recent develop- 
ments in training and personnel. 
Largely around him there grew up a 
network of relationships with various 
bodies active in this field, so that 
contact was made between this par- 
ticular firm and the general pattern of 
war-time developments. In other 
industries there were also to be seen 
certain training schemes of a more 
advanced kind, in which direct use had 
been made of psychological techniques. 
As a result, the idea began to emerge 
of their usefulness in the case of linking, 
and a relationship was ultimately 
established with a firm of industrial 
consultants (to be referred to as 
““AX”), who specialised in the in- 
stallation of psychologically designed 
training schemes, and some of whose 
work had been seen in firms that had 
been visited. The negotiation which 
resulted in the calling in of “ AX” by 
“ BZ” to investigate the possibility of 
reducing training time for linking, and 
for certain other hosiery occupations, 
and to institute a training centre in the 
factory, under the guidance of a resident 
consultant, was the first step which 
made a solution possible. Trade union 
approval was secured as well as general 
management backing. From the begin- 
ning the development was considered in 
& perspective of long-term policy and 
not merely as an emergency measure 
to meet a temporary and isolated 
difficulty. The pioneering of linker 
training would have been impossible 
without the stable framework created 
by this decision. 

In view of the situation and back- 
ground of the industry this action may 
be considered to have the character of 
an exceptional event. Not only was 
the solution beyond the scope of the 


internal resources of any given firm 
but, as has been pointed out, the 
position of the industry was unusually 
removed from likely sources of assist- 
ance, which were themselves scarce 
and a-typical; their nature moreover 
was foreign to the general outlook in 
the hosiery trade.. The probability was 
low of the industry coming into 
effective contact with the particular 
form of assistance it required. Under 
these circumstances it was to be 
expected that the necessary relationship, 
if made at all, would be made only 
through the agency of what was 
exceptional within the industry itself. 

The appearance of a sponsoring firm 
constituted the contribution of the 
industry to the pioneer group. Under 
the conditions obtaining in the field it 
has been shown that this. firm was of 
necessity one of the few large units and, 
among these, one that was undergoing a 
sufficient degree of general change to be 
able to tolerate a high degree of special 
change. The existence of a trend towards 
general change arose from the pressure 
exerted by the need to re-expand the 
industry, but this was too complex a 


- problem to permit any one firm to 


undertake special developments in all 
directions. Any single firm required to 
make a selection, that which was 
actually made being determined by its 
internal needs and interests, as decided 
in the policy of its management. The 
decision to choose the problem of 
developing a new method of training 
linkers as a special area of concentration 
could be taken only by a management 
group in which there existed an interest, 
unusual for the industry, in questions 
of training and personnel; for any 
effective implementation of such a 
decision depended on the establishment 
of good working relations with sources 
of external technical assistance from 
which the industry generally was excep- 
tionally remote and the nature of which 
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was foreign to its outlook. Such a 
group, in the first place, required among 
its members at least one director who, 
as a key individual, was able, and 
willing, to take a leadership role in this 
particular matter—on the one hand, 
through his ability to communicate 
effectively with an appropriate form of 
external assistance, and, on the other, 
through his possessing enough internal 
influence to be trusted despite the 
inevitable misgivings when difficulties 
and disturbances arose. In the second 
place it required among those respon- 
sible for other aspects of the firm’s 
reconversion programme a _ genuine 
conviction in the need for success in 
this particular matter as a contribution 
to their own special problems. That is 
to say overall policy as determined by 
the group as a whole had to be suffic- 
iently well integrated to allow the 
various members to experience the 
interconnection between the parts as 
concretely valid in their own case. In 
any group the attitudes of individual 
members to a particular line of develop- 
ment are bound to vary; if, however, 
the decision to undertake it had 
originally the value of a decision 


accepted by the group as a whole, as 
a group objective, subsequent individual 
differences of opinion tend to produce 
healthy criticism rather than obstruc- 
tive prejudice, and benevolent neutrality 
rather than sabotaging manipulation. 
Such a group and such a key individual 
capable of taking these decisions and 
attitudes, existed in an exceptional case 
— BZ.” Had effective action not been 
taken by this particular firm, the 
probability is high that an alternative 
“base” of initiative would not have 
emerged in the industry for some con- 
siderable time; however great their 
competence in other spheres, to which 
many well known achievements give 
testimony, no similar state of internal 
readiness with. respect to this particular 
problem existed, so far as is known, in 
any other hosiery unit which could 
reasonably have been considered among 
the possible alternatives—and the list 
of these is sufficiently short to enable 
them to be numbered on the “ fingers 
of one hand”. Once, however, the 
initial pioneering effort had been made 
these firms were well able to continue 
the process and make their own con- 
tributions to later developments. 


It is proposed to publish Part IT in No. 3. 
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KURT LEWIN 


A Pioneer in Human Relations Research 


By RENSIS LIKERT 


Director Survey Research Center 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


SEVERAL years ago the leading article in Science told of two laboratories in a large 
European city. One of the laboratories was located in a beautiful modern building 
and had the latest and best of equipment and apparatus. The other was situated 
in old, badly run down buildings and had limited resources of equipment and 
apparatus. And yet the first laboratory was producing far less scientifically 
significant results than the second. The reason for this difference in productivity 
lay in the difference in leadership. The director of the poorly equipped, yet 
productive laboratory was filled with a burning curiosity and a contagious en- 
thusiasm for careful research on significant problems. He inspired all those 
around him and stimulated them to tackle important but difficult research prob- 
lems. It is not surprising that thinking about Kurt Lewin and his leadership in 
social-psychological research brought to mind this article. 

When one speculates about the relatively slow progress that has been made 
in developing a science of human relations, there are certain questions that are 
hard to escape. Psychology, as the science of human behavior, seems to have 
focused its scientific resources too often on sterile problems and techniques. 
Numerous examples can be cited of continued and substantial expenditures of 
time and money for research on problems long after it was clear that such work 
was unproductive. The problem itself often was so unimportant that to measure 
its dimensions precisely and to understand it thoroughly yielded little of scientific 
importance. 

Why has this wasteful expenditure of valuable scientific resources occurred 
while problems of much greater significance have been ignored? It apparently 
was not due solely to the intellectual curiosity of the researchers and their insistence 
on doing pure research. The evidence suggests that at least two factors were 
important. First, certain problems came to have “ scientific respectability ” and 
those persons who did painstaking work on these problems were given a crown of 
scientific glory: Second, the greater prestige enjoyed by the physical and natural 
sciences caused many researchers in psychology to seek scientific prestige by 
working on problems where existing methodology permitted precise measure- 
ments regardless of whether the problem itself was fundamentally important. 
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In the past, as at present, it frequently has required real courage for an individual 
to undertake a program of research on a fundamental problem and to develop 
his methodology as he proceeds. Usually the first attempts at developing a 
systematic methodology to permit a quantitative attack on any new problem have 
been crude and readily open to criticism from those who are hypercritical of the 
methodology used by others. Nevertheless, many of the great strides in psychology, 
as in other sciences, nave occurred because of the courage and ability of those 
persons, like Lewin, who recognized the really fundamental problems and then 
developed the methodology to do important research on these problems. 

Unfortunately, few persons had the opportunity to know Kurt Lewin for the 
full span of his richiy productive scientific career. Some of us came to know him 
well only in recent years, and yet all who knew him had a singular unanimity of 
feeling about him. Hcre was an individual who was a great scientist, a great 
teacher and a great man. 

The reasons for his greatness as a scientist have already been intimated. He 
was a great inspiration to those who had the good fortune of working closely with 
him. He had the contagious enthusiasm of youth for new and important ideas. 
He was outstanding in his ability and willingness to recognize the fundamental, 
theoretical problems of social psychology, in the imagination and courage he 
used in devising experimental methods of studying them, and in the brilliance 
with which he devised a theoretical structure to systematize and guide his experi- 
mental research. He continuously endeavored to apply quantitative and experi- 
mental methods to the problems of human relations and he emphasized at all 
times the need for an experimental approach to problems. 

One of Lewin’s great abilities was the way he could cut through minutiae to 
the core of important problems. He recognized more clearly than his colleagues 
and students the fundamental motivational forces underlying the processes of 
leadership and sharply differentiated in his thinking the different kinds of leader- 
ship. His approach to the phenomena involved in group behavior will set a 
patiern for research for years to come. 

At times the complexity of the problems being studied and the limited resources 
he had available permitted only relatively crude measurements. Nevertheless, 
the theoretical and practical value of the results and the insights they yielded 
demonstrated the soundness, both of his work and of the fundamental concepts 
upon which it was based. 

Lewin’s eagerness to see imaginative research on the basic problems of human 
relations and his impatience with mediocre work on traditional problems was 
exemplified in the last meeting he attended. During the session it was suggested 
that a series of sub-committees be given the responsibility of defining and initiating 
a program of research. He objected effectively by pointing out that to use com- 
mittees for such a purpose is likely to lead to unproductive research. Research 
to be productive must push into the new, the unexplored, the areas recognized 
only by the occasional research pioneer. To restrict the program to activity 
approved by a majority would necessarily limit the research to the traditional 
and unimportant. This very concept may help to explain the sterility of much 
research that is supported or governed by committee action. There is need for 
administrators and committees to keep Lewin’s point in mind when appropriating 
research funds if the maximum results are to be obtained from the funds expended. 
At the same time, it should be mentioned that Lewin believed deeply in the team 
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approach to research problems. He felt keenly that a group of scientists, if properly 
organized and working under the inspiration of a creative mind, could produce 
research incomparably better than that possible by a lone worker. The productive 
working relation which he maintained with his colleagues and students was 
remarkable because of the balance which he could maintain between individual 
leadership and group participation in the scientific process. 

In light of Lewin’s imaginative leadership in research on important develop- 
ments it is not surprising that one of the last tasks that he was working on with 
great energy was the formulation of a theoretical statement of motivation which 
could be used to explain and predict behavior in activities of interest to other 
social sciences. He was endeavouring to encompass in his theory such activity 
as economic and political behavior. 

No statement about Lewin and his work would be adequate which failed to 
mention his qualities as a person. There have been few teachers who have been 
as devoted and loyal to their students. There are few men who are as sincere 
and generous in their dealings with their fellow men. ‘There are so few genuinely 
kind persons that it is a real loss to all of us not to have Lewin among us. 

If social psychology and more especially the broad field of human relations is 
to make the progress that is so urgently needed, it is imperative that research 
in this field be infused with the dynamic spirit that dominated Lewin’s work and 
that he radiated to all those who came close to him. All of us who are concerned 
about research on human relations must examine the values that dictate the 
kind of prestige we seek in our own research. Similarly there is need to examine 
the values that dominate our behavior in granting prestige and recognition to 
others in this field. If we embrace and emphasize the values that motivated 
Lewin and share as well his energetic enthusiasm for research on fundamental 
problems, it is safe to predict that great progress in research will be made in the 
years that lie ahead. Let us hope that this progress may be fast enough to over- 
take the lead that the physical sciences have established. Lewin clearly saw that 
extremely rapid progress, both in research in human relations and its applications, 
is necessary if we are to enjoy the full benefits that the physical and natural sciences 
are making possible rather than experience the disaster which threatens. 


A MEDICAL TRIBUTE* 


One of the clearest and simplest formulations of Kurt Lewin was his distinction 
between the scientific concepts of Aristotle and Galileo. In dynamics Aristotle 
emphasised the “ nature ” of the object : he held that a stone fell to the ground 
because it was “earth” and had therefore to go towards the earth. Galileo, 
on the other hand, made physicists pay more attention to the object’s relation 
to its environment. According to Aristotelian thought the environment played a 
part by “ disturbing ” the processes which followed from the nature of the object 
concerned; but in Galileian thought it is the concrete whole, which comprises 
the object and the situation, that determines the dynamics of the event defined: 
that is to say,’an object is always in and part of its environment—an obvious 
notion, but one with far-reaching implications if taken literally and always applied. 


*This annotation is reproduced by permission of the Editor of the “‘ Lancet.” 
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Its application to medicine is plain. We cannot isolate a person from his environ- 
ment. When we examine an individual we are also examining a part of a genetic 
and social field at the same time, if our ways of thought are thorough. When a 
patient comes to us our training leads us to see an object with an extension in 
time: It begins as a speck smaller than a pin’s head, and ends some day as a 
life-size corpse. That speck grows by reason of forces in the cell and in the tissues 
in which it is embedded; that embryo, that child, develops through adolescence 
to adulthood and withers in old age; we see on examination at any one time 
a small slice in that long history, but we also see one event which displays the 
interaction of forces within the organism and of those outside it—and the know- 
ledge of both are necessary for the understanding of that event before us, the 
patient in the consulting room. 

Our work requires that we “ take a history,” but in making our investigation, 
in so far as we use the methods of science, our mode of thought is a-historical: 
in other words, we consider exhaustively what is happening here and now, what 
is observable here and now, how we might by laboratory or other techniques 
extend our knowledge of the events occurring here and now. We do not, in so 
far as we are scientists, think of the patient as belonging to a “ type,” as Aristotle 
would have done, but as a product of forces operating-in an inter-connected 
set of fields, which (to use Lewin’s term) is to employ a Galileian mode of thought. 
This does not deny us the right to use intuition or “ hunches ” or any other process 
of thought, including a “ feeling for ’’ those historical developments which lead 
to present events; but the Galileian mode of approach does impel us to check 
our hunches a-historically, i.e., by the fullest observation of events occurring 
here. and now. 

The point of entry into a problem does not necessarily determine its point of 
emergence. As doctors we know this in our dealing with patients; they come to 
us for relief from pain (physical and mental) and that is our point of entry into 
their private world. Our treatment of them, however, is essentially an effort to 
improve their internal stability and external adaptability—which includes relief 
from pain. Lewin applied the same principles to social problems. Here the 
point of entry was some symptom of social unrest, and from that starting point 
he made a study of social dynamics with the aim of bringing about a stability 
in the social organisation he was advising. In yielding thus to the demands of 
“* applied science” he did not feel that he was any the less a “ pure scientist,” 
for science is a method of thought and of testing ideas, and not an activity that 
can take place only in a region of social isolation. For Lewin, moreover, there 
could be no research without therapy, nor therapy without research, and his 
searching mind has given great help to those who try to assess the forces acting 
within the individual and within social groups. 


KURT LEWIN 
BIOGRAPHY 


Born at Mogilno, Prussia, September 9, 1890. Died at Newtonville, Massa- 
chusetts, February 12, 1947. Educated at the Kaiserin Augusta Gymnasium, 
Berlin; University of Frieberg; University of Munich; and the University of 
Berlin, where he received the degree of Doctor:of Philosophy in 1914. 
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